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Swiss Muslin Dress with Low Waist. 

Tue under-skirt of this dress is trimmed on the bottom with 
five narrow flounces. ‘The front breadth has flounces to the top 
en tablier. ‘The flounces are edged with points of fine linen 
cambric, and the seam where they are sewed is covered with a 
narrow bias strip of the same stitched on. A bertha of the ma- 
terial, laid in folds and trimmed with a flounce, is set on the 
waist in the manner shown by the illustration. ‘Tucked Swiss 
muslin blouse waist. Belt and sash of blue silk. Blue silk 
bow with ends for the hair. 


Kcru Foulard Dress with Tunic. 

Tue under-skirt and draped tunic are trimmed with wide 
pleated ruffles of the material. Belt and sash of the same. 
Swiss muslin chemisette trimmed with ruffles. Cut the waist 
from Figs. 10-12, Supplement, letting the back and fronts reach 
to the straight line designated. 





Ecru Foutarp Dress wits ‘Tunic. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 10-12. 


DECIDUOUS WEEPING TREES. 


N this country our ideas of landscape gardening are all de- 
rived from Europe, especially England and France, where, 
as a general rule, the country has been redeemed from a state of 
wild nature, and has assumed a sort of artificial appearance, so to 
speak, under the various operations of a high civilization; and 
the aim of landscape gardeners is to do away with this artificial 
sameness by contrasting it with a state of nature, not in its 
rougher aspects, but in a state of high keeping, which makes it, 
while producing contrasts, yet harmonize with the artificial ap- 
pearances with which it is brought in contact. In this country, 
on the contrary, it is entirely the reverse, and we desire to pro- 
duce artificial surroundings to our dwellings to contrast with 
and relieve the sameness produced by contiguity to large tracts 
of woodland or forest. Among the various means at our dis- 
posal for this purpose, we have trees with curiously formed or 
various colored foliage, or with forms of spray or branches of 
grotesque, strange, or unusual character. Prominent among 
these are the various varieties of weeping trees, which have all 
more or less an artificial appearance, but which. is, nevertheless, 
relieved from stiffness or sameness by thosé ever-varying arrange- 


ments of spray and foliage, of light and shadow, which nature ° 


ever produces to counteract monotony. We proceed to notice 
Some of the leading kinds. e 

Fraxinus, or Ash.—Of this there are five or six varieties of 
pendulous habit, the principal one being the European—a strong, 
rapid, and vigorous-growing tree, very suitable for forming arbors, 
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Ecru Fourarp Dress witx Tunic. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. 1V., Figs. 10-12. 


or for covering rustic seats. A sub-variety of this, called the 
Kincarnie Ash, assumes a very fantastic form, the spray being 
alternately upright and pendulous. Another variety has the bark 
of a bright golden color, and is very beautiful; and yet another 
variety has the bark striped with yellow, and also has variegated 
foliage. ‘The weeping variety of F. lentiscifolia forms a very 
elegant tree, with slender, pendulous branches; it is of very 
rapid growth. 

Sophora Japonica.—The weeping variety of this tree is one of 
the most ornamental of pendulous trees. The foliage is of a 
very rich, glossy green, and the spray of a very deep green, re- 
taining its color during winter. 

Laburnum.—There are weeping varieties of both the common 
and the Scotch Laburnum. ‘The latter is the more robust and 
stronger-growing plant. 

Cerasus, or Cherry.—Of this, there is a variety of the Morello 
family with drooping branches; but a better one is the weeping 
ever-flowering, which blooms and fruits nearly all the season; it 
is very pretty. The third variety is a dwarf-growing, curious 
sort, with a round head ; it shouldalways be grafted standard high. 





Gray Sirk Dress with PALeEror. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 52-36. 


Ulmus, or Eln.—There are two weeping varieties of the Scotch 
or Mountain Elm, one known as the Scampston, and the other as 
the Camperdown Elm. ‘The first is the most regularly pendu- 
lous, assuming a decidedly artificial curvilinear form, and is very 
suitable for forming a natural arbor; the last is a strong-growing 
tree of much beauty, exhibiting great variety of shape, often 
throwing out its branches horizontally, and at other times almost 
perpendicularly downward, and again assuming a fan-like ap- 
pearance. ‘he leaves of both varieties are very large and rough. 
There is also a pendulous variety of the U. glabra, or the Wych 
Elm, known as the Doronton or Herefordshire Weeping-Elm, 
the leaves of which are smooth and glossy; and also a sub-vari- 
ety, with the leaves larger and somewhat rough. Our American 
Weeping-Elm, sometimes called the White Elm, and which is 
common in low, moist woods, is a very graceful tree, but the 
branches are drooping, and not strictly pendulous or weeping. 

Quercus, or Oak.—There is a very remarkable variety of the 
English Oak with pendulous branches, the original tfte of which 
was raised at Moccas Court, in Herefordshire, and has branches 
which hang down its stem like great cords, many of them being 
thirty feet long and no larger in diameter than a wagon rope. 
Another variety is found in the nurserymen’s catalogues ; but it is 
not nearly as elegant a variety, being more rigid and less pendu- 
lous in its growth. © There is also a variety of the Turkey or Ev- 
ergreen-Oak which has decidedly pendulous branches, the foliage 
of which is sub-evergreen. It is a very elegant tree. 

Betula, or Birch.—There are two varieties of the European 
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more pendulous 
gant trees, but the latter is, ly graceful. 

Tilia, or Linden-Tree.— is a drooping 
variety of the white-leaved Linden, which has 
fine large foliage and slender, drooping branches. 
It is a large-growing, graceful tree. : 

Fagus, or Beech.—The weeping variety of 
the Beech is one of the finest and most 
characteristic of all the pendulous-brahched trees. 
It is of. very strong growth, assuming very gro- 
tesque and elegant forms, and yet retaining that 
massiveness of ee peculiar to the Beech, 

Crategus, or Hawthorn.—There are four or 
five varieties of the Hawthorn that have pendu- 
lous branches, The pyracantha-leaved has 
small, bright green, glossy foliage. There is 
also a variety with variegated foliage; and in 
another variety the branches come out in whorls, 
which then hang down almost perpendicularly, 
giving the plant the appearance of a distaff. 

Mountain-Ash.—Of this beautiful tree there 
appear to be two varieties of pendulous habit— 
one known as Sorbus aucuparia pendula, or true 
Mountain-Ash ; and the other as S. epuria pen- 
dula, The first is of rapid growth, and a very 
elegant tree; the latter, when grafted ten or 
twelve feet high, is one of the most beautiful of 
pendulous trees; it flowers profusely, has dark 
purple berries, and the foliage in autumn changes 
to a deep reddish-purple color. 

Gleditschia, or Honey-Locust.— There is a 
very fine weeping variety of this tree lately intro- 
duced from France. : 

Poplar.—Of this there are two weeping varie- 
ties—one of the Aspen Poplar, with a decidedly 
drooping habit, and the other a variety of Popu- 
lus grandidentata, with large serrated foliage and 
long drooping branches. They are both very 
graceful and elegant trees. There is also a 
weeping variety of P. alba, or White Poplar. 

Willow.—Besides the common Weeping-Wil- 
low, there is a variety of the American Willow 
of dwarf habit, with slender, drooping branches. 
It is a very graceful and ornamental variety. 
Another, known as the Kilmarnock Willow, is a 
variety of Salix cuprea, and is one of the finest 
of weeping trees, with strong, pendulous branch- 
es, and large, glossy, bright green leaves. 

Horse-Chestnut.—There is no weeping variety 
of the true Horse-Chestnut ; but there is a dwarf- 
poe variety of an allied genus—Pavia rubra 

umilis pendula—which, when grafted on the 
ends of the branches of the species, or on the 
Horse-Chestnut, throws down its branches in a 
pendulous manner, and produces a very striking 
and beautiful tree. 

Cotoneaster Microphylla.—When this plant is 
grafted on the Hawthorn, it forms a very beauti- 
ful evergreen drooping tree, with strong, rigid 
branches and bright, deep green foliage, and a 
profusion of scarlet berries. 

In making a selection from the above, where 
three strong-growing sorts are desired, we 
should select the Weeping-Beech, the Weeping- 
Ash, and the Camperdown Weeping-Elm. If 
more delicate-growing varieties were needed, we 
should select the cut-leaved Weeping-Birch, the 
Weeping-Linden, and the American Weeping- 
Willow. Of the dwarfer-growing varieties, we 
should choose the Weeping-Sophora, the Weep- 
ing-Mountain-Ash, and the Kilmarnock Weep- 
ing-Willow—these last three having decidedly 
round heads, 
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te Our next Number will contain a new 
and elegant Evening Dress, accompanied with a 
Cut Paper Pattern. For complete list of Cut 
Paper Patterns published, see advertisement on 
page 591 of the present Number. 

UH Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain patterns and illustrations of Ladies and 
Children’s Walking, House, and FE: vening Dresses ; 
Tunics, Hats, Caps, Blouse Waists, Aprons, etc. ; 
with a great variety of Ladies and Misses’ Cor- 
sets and Braces, accompanied with full directions 
Sor making the same. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Success Again. 


Y DEAR AMOS,—I was lately turning 

over a magazine of some months’ ago, and 
I presently came to some remarks upon a letter 
of mine (which had, in some manner, got into 
print !), in which I spoke of success. The critic, 
in a polite way, said, substantially, that my doc- 
trine was amiable nonsense. He declared that 
to speak of a contented clerk who did his duty, 
lived upon his means, and passed a tranquil, 
inoffensive career, in good health and with spot- 
less morals, happy in himself, his family, and 
his friends, as if he were successful like Lord 
Byron or Lord Nelson, or even more so, is 
simply folly. As nearly as I could make out, 
my critic supposed great fame or the perform- 
ance of iflustrious actions essential to success ; 
while the steady development of noble charac- 
ter, if unrecorded and unknown, was not success 
at all, although good character and private he- 
roism might be, like Mrs. Toodles’s door-knock- 
er, very good things to have in the house. 

I wonder if he is right. I wonder, for in- 
stance, if a man is unsuccessful in political life 
if he is not a renowned and conspicuous power. 
If he holds himself withdrawn from the public 





eye, and steadily declines all distinction, and his 
rame is not familiar, is he unsuccessful? Or, 
if a woman is not famous as a belle or a beauty, 
for her style or her wit, if she goes to Newport 
or to Saratoga or to Long Branch unmentioned 
by the newspapers, and merely makes every 
body happier and better who comes near her, 
is she also not to be called successful? Iknow 
a famous man whose praises are every where, 
who, so to speak, can not wink but the telegraph 
whispers it confidentially to every corner of the 
country, whose epic upon the loves of the Sun 
and Moon puts the Iliad in peril, and whose 
feats in the field are sung like Roland’s. But 
he is petulant, selfish, and disagreeable. Now 
if I should say that his old school-fellow—of 
whom you never heard, but who is one of the 
mst generous and delightful characters in the 
world, shining in his unnoticed sphere like a 
star whose bright orbit is beyond our view—is 
quite as successful, you would require me to 
explain what I meant by success. 

Very well, what is it? What is the differ- 
ence between these two men? But, before we 
answer, look for a moment over the sea at one 
of the most familiar and conspicuous figures 
upon the great European battle-field. Is Louis 
Napoleon a successful man? I mean, of course, 
not when he is beaten in a battle, but upon the 
whole, and as Emperor of France. You know 
how he began his public career. You remem- 
ber the droll business at Boulogne and Stras- 
bourg, and the general verdict that he was a 
sentimental fool. You have seen the rest of 
his career. As for me, I was in Paris in the 
days of the republic of ’48, when the National 
Assembly discussed the proposition that he 
should be allowed to return. Lamartine, who 
during those days was often a man of the truest 
inspirations, declaimed against it. The return 
of the Bonapartes, he said, would be the return 
of trouble to France. But they returned. I 
was still in Paris when the first election of 
President took place, and Louis Napoleon was 
successful over Cavaignac. A little later I 
was there upon the day of the inauguration of 
the new President. He came riding down the 
Champs Elysées, but there was no popular en- 
thusiasm. The most striking and memorable 
incident of the pageant to me was the low cry 
of a group of invalides of the old Empire, who, 
as the new Napoleon cantered by, exclaimed, 
irrepressibly, “ Vive ’Empereur!” It was a 
prophecy. I wonder if the heavy-eyed, dull- 
faced man heard it. 

He made himself Emperor. He was chief 
of one of the great countries of the world. He 
placed upon his head the imperial crown which 
had been snatched from his uncle’s, and the 
Czar of all the Russias and the King of Prussia 
and the Emperor of Austria and the Queen of 
Spain saluted him as their peer. He went in 
state to England, where he had lived in retire- 
ment, and the Queen received him in her palace, 
and entertained him royally as her guest. For 
eighteen years he has been considered one of 
the most powerful, and probably the wisest 
monarch in the world. Do you call him a suc- 
cessful man? He came to his throne by per- 
jury and awful slaughter. The kings and 
queens who saluted him inwardly scorned him. 
He has ruled France by force only. His life 
has been sought by assassination, and he has 
known the organized, bitter hostility to his 
power throughout his reign. He has been con- 
sumed by secret disease. But he has been Em- 
peror of France, and on New-Year’s Day Europe 
has listened for what his Majesty might gra- 
ciously condescend to say to the embassadors 
of his fellow-monarchs, as the mot d’ordre of 
the year. 

Now I ask if he is a successful man, and I 
agree that by a certain standard he undoubted- 
ly is. But if there be some playmate of his 
who, from his quiet, eventless, rural life, in 
which all duties have been noiselessly done and 
all the finer charms and graces of noble charac- 
ter have had perfect play, has watched this 
meteor streaming across the sky, beheld of all 
men, and last week, say on the day of Haguenau, 
loving hands laid that unknown playmate in his 
grave, upon which they will always lay fresh 
flowers, they might truly write upon his head- 
stone “a successful man.” Are the imperial 
playmate and the unknown equally successful ? 
Is Raphael no more a successful man than some 
poor Italian boy who dropped his pallet in de- 
spair because he could not be a painter? You 
ask me if it is not mere amiable nonsense to 
ask such questions—a desperate endeavor to 
make the obscure content with obscurity, and 
to prove that there is no difference between 
mediocrity and genius? 

No; and for this reason. If it is you who 
say this, my dear Amos, your mistake is that 
you adopt a superficial standard. Success is 
the attainment of an object. But the charac- 
ter of success depends upon that of the object. 
The Artful Dodger emptied pockets so skillfully 
that he was unsuspected. He attained his ob- 
ject completely. Or Jonathan Wild the Great 
relieved you of your purse upon the highway, 
like a gentleman, He was wholly successful. 
In the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” isn’t it Mr. Jenkin- 
son who is the bland scoundrel? He swindles 
exquisitely. But is he or the Vicar the more 
successful? I say that a man, merely because 
he becomes Archbishop of Canterbury, is not to 





be considered more successful than many a 
modest curate, 
“To all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year.” 

And if now you recur to my poet of the Sun 
and Moon, and his unknown companion, you 
will see that each is successful; but the greater 
success will be determined by the loftier aim. 
Is it then a higher purpose, my dear Amos, to 
write a great book than to make a great char- 
acter? I ask again the question that I believe 
I asked in the criticised letter, would you have 
been Lord Byron for Lord Byron’s fame, or 
Lord Nelson for Nelson’s? Do not misunder- 
stand. I believe that I am not wanting in the 
highest appreciation and admiration of genius 
and glory. Nor do I run about—at least, I do 
not mean to—with some wretched foot-rule, 
and measure greatness by inches of littleness. 
I do not deliver Robert Burns to the torment- 
ors because he loved too dearly the barley bree, 
nor think that Nelson is to be reprobated as an 
utter villain because he loved Lady Hamilton 
not wisely. In Lord Byron, too, I see the good 
impulse, the tender feeling. Men are complex, 
my dear Amos. Neither character nor action 
are to be explained so simply as some of us 
think ; and the man who has decisive judgments 
of every body, who labels other men as a nat- 
uralist labels dried specimens with genus and 
species, and calculates human events as an as- 
tronomer eclipses, is a man who, in estimating 
men, forgets human nature. 

There are a great many weaknesses—even 
what we call vices—which are compatible with 
nobility and generosity of nature and character. 
How precious truth is; and yet, when a shy, 
timid girl tells a certain friend of mine what I 
know she has heard before, and I see my kind 
friend listening with pleased attention, as if the 
story were wholly new, I do not think, ‘‘ What a 
horribly deceitful jade you are!” but I say to 
myself, ‘You gracious lady, so tenderly care- 
ful of the feelings of that little girl!” So I 
think much less of Burns’s barley bree than of 
his generous manliness. If somebody, shaking 
his superior head, laments that Burns was his 
own worst enemy—a poor, miserable fellow, 
who couldn’t resist a pipe and a glass—I re- 
member rather that he has been the friend of 
millions, cheering them more than ever his pipe 
cheered him. If another somebody declares 
that Nelson ought to have been ashamed of 


‘himself, and that it is demoralizing to honor 


such a man, I remember rather his single-heart- 
ed devotion and blithe heroism: I see him put- 
ting his blind eye to the glass that he may not 
see the signal of retreat, and nailing to his mast 
that England expects every man to do his duty. 
Yes, yes, Brother Stiggins, I know all about 
Lady H. I will measure that mote in Brother 
Nelson’s eye as soon as I can push this con- 
founded beam out of my own. 

But, my dear Amos, because I admire Lord 
Nelson’s simple fidelity, and acknowledge his 
immense services to his country, and delight 
in his special power as we all instinctively de- 
light in the skillful and proper use of any kind 
of power, I need not therefore put my blind 
eye to the glass with which I look at him, nor 
suppose that his success is greater than that of 
the man who, born with no special gifts nor 
genius, steadily an faithfully lives his life un- 
stained. It is <> success that I admire in 
Nelson. It is certain qualities of character 
and temperament which do not depend upon 
naval genius or conspicuous position. And 
when you mention success in life, and I see 
this good soul, morally weak in some ways 
amidst all the splendor of his renown, as when 
I see my poet petulant and selfish amidst all his 
blazing fame, and then turn to the painter of 
little talent, but of the utmost beauty of life and 
character, I say the admiral and the poet are suc- 
cessful in their profession, but not so successful 
in their lives; while the painter fails in his pro- 
fession, and succeeds in what is infinitely better, 
although it makes him neither famous nor rich. 

My dear Amos, if to live for fame be the 
truest object, then, indeed, to be famous is to 
be successful, and to be obscure is to fail. But 
that is precisely what I denied, and what I 
deny. At this moment Louis Napoleon’s 
throne totters beneath him. If it falls, will 
you call him successful? If it stands long 
enough for his little boy to seat himself upon 
it, and then falls, will you call the father suc- 
cessful? What of his famous uncle, the first 
Bonaparte—was he successful? No, Amos, it 
is not your achievement but your aim, and the 
fidelity and energy with which you pursue it, 
that determine your real success. 

Your friend, An OLp BacHELorR, 





LEMONS ROLLING INLAND. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


T must be confessed that the rigors of rustic 
exile are immensely mitigated by the friend- 

ly incursions of a class of—men, I was about to 
say, but I remember that women are not un- 
known to its ranks—a class of persons whose 
benevolent mission is to furnish us outside bar- 
barians with the appliances of civilization. In 
the vulgate they are termed peddlers. I call 
them missionaries. Like other missionaries, 
they are sometimes harshly entreated. There 





are those who look upon them as direct emis. 
saries of the Evil One, roaring up and down the 
earth, seeking whom they may devour, To 
these, a peddier is but a burglar in disguise. 
He comes with goods by day to spy out the 
land and see where he may come for goods by 
rag N or is the suspicion entirely unfounded, 

There’s odds in deacons,” the country folk 
say; how much more in peddlers, My own 
especial prejudice is against the peddler who 
carries a little black glazed carpet-bag, and in 
favor of him who comes in a large, long, high, 
red cart. He gives hostages to society. His 
horse and cart are a pledge of respectability and 
reliability. His cart is full of-curious and con- 
venient little compartments, and in these com- 
partments are curiously bestowed all manner of 
treasures in Britannia and tin. The top of his 
cart is—not crowded, but—ornamented with 
wooden-ware, rows of brooms, nests of bright 
blue tubs and bright yellow buckets, and the 
regular ridges of white wash-boards, every thing 
fresh and perfect in its kind. It is a New 
Curiosity-shop, whose salesman is never ill-na- 
tured and never in a hurry, but always ready 
to reveal to you his goods and chattels, whether 
you buy or whether you forbear. - And the 
charm of it is, that you buy without money. 
He does not seem to care for money. He rath- 
er prefers “truck.” He takes from you what 
is old and worn-out, and, to you, worthless, and 
gives you a brand-new coffee-pot! Is not that 
Christianity ? The only shabby-looking things 
about his establishment are the great canvas 
bag and the tarnished tin kettle that hang and 
swing from the rear of his cart. But they, like 
all the rest of him, are means of grace. 

‘* Any tin-ware to-day ?” he asks you, cheer- 
ily; and when he has turned over his whole 
stock for your pleasuring, and has explained to 
you all the mysteries of his improvements and 
his patents, and you have selected a freezer for 
the ice that you can not get, and a new-fangled 
egg-beater for the eggs that no hen lays, and 
a lemon-grater for the fruit that is ten miles 
off, and begin to fumble around in your mind 
for the whereabouts of your purse—then, up 
speaks this angel and minister of grace, this 
missionary of the new dispensation, and asks: 

“« Any rags or paper to dispose of!” 

Of course you have. What else do you take 
the Boston Journal for, and the Congregational- 
ist, and the New York Nation, and the Weekly 
Post, and the Woman's Journal, and—not you, 
O Bazar, not you! I can not make merchand- 
ise of the fine young women who congregate on 
your pages! Soallthe picture-papers we save 
alive; and from the ladies’ magazines we cut 
the gay-colored prints, and pile them in great 
piles in the garret, for the amusement of the 
little ones, who love nothing better than fora- 
ging in these unfrequented places. All the rest 
—newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, learned 
reports, statistics, catalogues, Fourth of July 
orations, and—Oh, tell it not in Gath !—ser- 
mons ; all the torn letters and used-up envel- 
opes of the waste-basket we bring forth from 
their hiding-places in barrel and box, and cast 
into that huge tin kettle, and sell it for three, 
five—yes, and when for so long a time all was 
quiet on the Potomac, it went as high as seven 
and eight cents a pound. And here is the bag 
of white rags, all sorted—the bag is a little 
gnawed by mice, so you may take it bag and 
all, and if the mouse be within, let him stay 
and weigh; and the bag of colored rags—little 
worth, but worth that little. 

‘*No old iron ?” 

Certainly, a box of rusty nails, and the 
Franklin stove, and a stove door that is well 
wedged into the barn floor—you will have to 
wrench it hard to get it out, my peddler—and a 
cracked tea-kettle, and an iron tray, and—I 
suppose this old bit of lead is not good for any 
thing ? 

“Oh yes; we pay five cents a pound for 
lead!” 

Bless me, we shall make our fortunes! There 
is nothing in the shape of metal which a tin 
peddler will not buy, except hoop-skirts, and a 
hoop-skirt seems to be the one thing on earth 
for which there is no secondary use, no futuve 
life, except in Mr. Epwarp Everetr Hatt’s 
“Skeleton in the Closet,” where sundry supei- 
annuated hoop-skirts prove the ruin of the Con- 
federate navy, army, ordnance, and treasury, 
and, ultimately, the capture of Jerrerson Da- 
vis; but, I must say, I strongly suspect, not- 
withstanding Mr. Havr’s well-known character 
for veracity, that those hoop-skirts were manu- 
factured out of the whole cloth! 

But all else is fish that comes to the tin-ped- 
dler'snet. And it gives you such a comfortable 
feeling. It is not only that you have made a 
general clearance of rubbish, but you are in the 
line of Divine Providence. You are working 
in the Divine way. Nature wastes nothing, 
either in material or process. Man can not de- 
stroy material, but he may waste work. Your 
rusty nails are not only useless, but unsightly, 
ahd black with impending lock-jaw. In the 
tin-peddler’s hands they are on the road to a 
new life of usefulness. The paper which you 
cram into your fire and fancy out of the way %s 
out of the way. It will, indeed, presently be- 


come paper again, but it is by the roundabout 
road of smoke and ashes, and corn and cotton. 
Whereas, in the tin-peddler’s hands it is next 
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door to pulp, and comes back to paper by a short 
cut. Youare Providence in so far as you have 
saved Previdence several intermediate stages, 
which is the same thing as having accomplished 
them yourself. To all of which the tin-peddler 
assents, though in a dazed sort of way, and [am 
not sure, after all, that the connection between 
himself and Providence is quite clear in his own 
mind. But he is a cheerful man, disposed to 
chat and amiable views of life, and, when I 
half-deprecate the trash which I have piled up 
beneath his steelyards, and am afraid he will 
think I am not a good housekeeper, he replies, 
comfortably, that people always have a heap of 
things to pick up when it comes spring—(thou 
good, consoling creature, it is midsummer! )— 
and his wife always finds odds and ends ac- 
cumulate in winter, especially as she is not 
well. She last winter only went from kitchen 
to bedroom. I hope that he takes good care 
of her. He does, indeed. She wanted him to 
give her a sleigh-ride, but he told her he would 
give her a sleigh-ride when it came wheeling. 
He should certainly take good care of her, for 
it is too much expense to get another. Here 
it is my turn to open my eyes, and meditate on 
Divine Providence. ‘* Yes,” he adds, ‘‘there 
is not only the expense of burying one wife, 
but there is always a good deal of expense in 
getting another. ‘Then, the second wife never 
quite makes good the first.” I am somewhat 
appeased, and put my head out of the shell again, 
and ask if he has any children. 

Yes, he has five. If they were all living 
there would be a dozen of them. What do I 
think of that ? 

Unutterable things, but I hope they are all 
good. 

‘‘ Well, there’s worse children than mine. 
There’s children that gives their parents more 
trouble thanmine. My oldest boy, he’s twenty. 
He’s loafing to-day. ‘The boss wanted him to 
stay yesterday (Sunday), so he’s loafing to-day. 
Do you know—you must excuse me for taking 
such a liberty—but you remind me very strong- 
ly of my wedding-day.” 

‘Dok? Why?” 

“You're just about the build of my wife, and 
she wore a dress exactly that color. I could 
almost swear it was the same. A little way off 
I should think it was she. You must excuse 
me.” 

Excuse you! O, cunning peddler! Why, 
it is acompliment. I suppose your wife never 
looked -handsomer to you than she did then. 

“Well, I don’t know about that. I think 
she looks handsomer to me to-day than she 
ever did,” 

That is better still, Have I unwittingly 
struck my pick into a placer? 

“T can say this—the longer I live with her 
the better I like her.” 

And how long is that ? 

“«Twenty-two years. I saw her first in No- 
vember, at church. That was in the old coun- 
try. LIwent to hear what we called a reformed 
fox-hunter. He was a drinking, gambling fel- 
low; but he was a gentleman’s son. His father 
said it would ruin him to have him turn Meth- 
odist ; but he saved him twenty thousand dol- 
lars a year by it.” 

So I have not only rid myself of my rags, and 
enriched myself with coffee-pots and egg-beat- 
ers and forty-four cents hard money—that is, 
currency, the hardest money going—but I have 
also found in this gay red cart a fine old En- 
glish church, ivy-hung and fair to look upon j 
and within a fresh young English girl, ruddy 
and winsome, and a stalwart English lad, with 
honest eyes and manly face, who seeks Heaven 
under the gipsy hat rather than on the fox- 
hunting lips; and finds it the sooner, perhaps. 
For over the hills and far away, across the sea, 
and into the wide, foreign land, the fresh young 
English girl follows her English lad-lover and 
husband in one now these twenty years. Lit- 
tle ones come—and go, alas!—for wisdom lin- 
gers; but happiness lingers, too; and the En- 
glish lad, now a sturdy, handsome man, in 
middle life, wears a face of content and repose ; 
and I know the little lass, albeit taking some- 
what less kindly to our alien climate, and grown, 
perhaps, a thought too pale and thin, is yet a 
gentle and happy woman, wearing her matronly 
charms with no less winning a grace than she 
wore her maiden freshness in the ivied church 

of Merrie England. 

See, now, what comes from putting yourself 
in the line of Providence, and selling your old 
rags! 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FALL COSTUMES. 


ne grey suits will continue to be the prevail- 
ing costume both for street and house, 
trained dresses being reserved for ceremonious 
occasions. The skirts of street suits are gored 
in front and on the sides, with the usual fullness 
behind, but are made longer than formerly. The 
front of the skirt escapes the instep, while the 
back may touch the floor, or drag an inch or 
two, and in some cases it is seen lying on the 
sidewaik more than a finger’s length—a fashion 
far better suited for carriage costumes than for 
the promenade. An upper skirt, or an over gar- 
ment that has the effect of such a skirt, is im- 
perative. The upper skirt or the casaque is 


widths gracefully caught up, rather than set 
puffs and paniers. A large tournure is worn be- 
neath these suits; but. the appearance of hoops 
about the limbs is avoided at present, although 
there are rumors of an increase of crinoline. 
Fanciful paletots and basques will be added for 
greater warmth in the winter season. Most cos- 
tumes will be provided with two pairs of sleeves ; 
first, and always, the close coat-sleeve worn for 
comfort, and over this the ornamental flowing 
sleeve, the long, open page sleeve, or the neat 
and stylish sabot shape. 
Two kinds of materials and two shades of 
color enter into fall costumes, Cashmere and a 
new fabric, a wool and silk stuff with crinkle 
like China crape, are the materials for casaques 
and over dresses; gros grain or faille for the 
skirt beneath. ‘The over dress is sometimes 
lighter, sometimes darker, than the under-skirt. 
Cashmere costumes are most popular at present. 
They cost almost as much as silk, but will last 
much longer, and, if well made, are quite as ele- 
gant. An elegant fabric just brought into mar- 
ket is the sable brand of Turkish Brilliantine, 
closely resembling the beaver mohair, but heay- 
ier and even more lustrous, being almost as 
glossy as satin, and made of the purest wool. 
It ranges in price from $1 to $1 50 per yard, 
and is well calculated to occupy the middle 
ground between silk and serge in a lady’s toi- 
lette. The new trimming for this kind of goods 
is braiding with a fine round cord that has the 
effect of embroidery. A row of this trimming is 
arranged around the upper skirt and paletot, and 
the edges are finished with fringe. ‘The front of 
the costume is covered with braiding. The lower 
skirt is of gros grain. ‘The sash of gros grain has 
wide short ends. Such suits are very elegant in 
two dark shades of gray, of amber brown over 
chestnut, or in solid black with insertions and 
edgings of guipure lace. Heavy repped silk 
bands of the material of the under-skirt are also 
effective trimmings. 
A less expensive costume may be made by 
using the skirt of a former suit, either brown, 
gray, or maroon silk, and trimming it with 
three cashmere flounces of the same shade. Ar- 
range the flounces in widely separated box-pleats, 
and place a velvet loop, or a lengthwise band of 
velvet, in the intervals. The casaque of cash- 
mere is very long, and draped high on the side. 
Narrower pleating and velvet loops trim the 
casaque. 
Long casaques of India cashmere, embroider- 
ed with silks of many bright colors, or trimmed 
with fancy-colored braiding, are worn with al- 
most any skirt. 
Flat side pleatings will be worn on winter cos- 
tumes ; also many rose ruches, formed often of 
five different shades of material. 
Among the novelties of the winter are cloaks 
of heavy ribbed silk, lined throughout with fur. 
The long, open page sleeves show their fur lin- 
ings, and the garment is faced at the edge with 
fur. . 
Scarfs are arranged with the shawl casaques 
already described. ‘The scarf is three yards long, 
half a yard wide, fringed on one side and at the 
ends, and hemmed on the other side. It is fold- 
ed in four deep pleats, passes over the left shoul- 
der, crosses under the right arm, and is tied, 
there with hanging ends. 


HOUSE DRESSES. 


During. the autumn season cambric and per- 
cale dresses are most worn in the house. The 
prettiest design for these is an improved polonaise 
wrapper, made to fit more tidily by having two 
darts in front, and regular side bodies, or forms, 
in the back. The polonaise reaches about to 
the knee, where a bias flounce is added. ‘This 
flounce is three-quarters of a yard deep, con- 
tains four bias widths, has a hem a finger-length 
broad on the lower edge, and is sewed to the 
polonaise in small side pleats. Instead of hem- 
ming the upper edge of the ruffle, turn it down 
an inch, form the narrow pleats of the doubled 
goods, and stitch on to the dress. This has a bet- 
ter effect than hemming the ruffle and gathering 
onacord. ‘The dress should be just long enough 
to escape the floor. A bias ruffle gathered in 
the middle surrounds the pointed neck and the 
flowing sleeves. If the material is striped the 
bias ruffle gives character to the dress that would 
be lost in straight ruffles. Large pearl buttons 
fasten the front, and a gros grain ribbon sash is 
worn. Sometimes a short bee-wing over-skirt is 
added, and the wrapper becomes a costume suit- 
able for morning or afternoon walks in the coun- 
try. Eight or nine yards of any of the Ameri-- 
can cambrics, sold for 25 cents a yard, will make 
the wrapper. An extra yard, with the large pieces 
left over, will add the over-skirt. Striped cam- 
brits make up most effectively. If there is ‘‘ an 
up-and-down” in the figure of the goods, ten 
yards are required. The Princesse dress of buff 
linen, illustrated in Bazar No. 35, Vol. IIL., re- 
sembles this wrapper. We have seen wrappers 
of this pattern made of white and black striped 
cambric or linen lawn, draped over black silk 
skirts, and forming very tasteful suits. 

Another cambrie costume much in favor at 
present is of black and white stripes of two 
widths. The short skirt of the suit has inch- 
wide stripes, while those in the long draped ca- 
saque are but half an inch wide. Three bias 
bands of the narrow striped stuff are stitched 
straight around the skirt, and a single bias band 
of the wider stripe is on the casaque. This is 
inexpensive and stylish. The Scotch ginghams, 
striped in imitation of seersucker, make pretty 
suits ofthis design. 


BONNETS AND COIFFURES. 


The new bonnets are Marie Antoinette gip- 
sies, with the high front rolled en revers, an odd- 
looking flat crown set on the top of the head, 
and a quaint old-fashioned curtain of the mate- 
Flowers and lace or bows of 


rial or of lace. 


velvet form a face trimming directly over the 
forehead, or else the front is left empty, to be 
filled by the puffed hair of the wearer. ‘These 
gipsies are precisely like those seen in pictures 
of dames of the court of Louis XVI., and the 
puffed hair imitates a favorite caprice of Marie 
Antoinette. The puffs-are short, extending 
back from the forehead, and are finished by short 
frizzed curls behind each ear. ‘The back hair 
is in chatelaine braids, puffs, or else long hang- 
ing braids. ‘The newest chatelaines have all 
the hair braided in a single full plait of three 
trasses, instead of two plaits as heretofore. A 
novelty worn abroad is a tortoise-shell comb that 
hangs behind like a feather and conceals the 
open space left between hanging braids. 

To return to bonnets. ‘They are of velvet, 
royale (uncut velvet), and of felt. Scarcely a 
vestige of satin is seen. If we ask for plainer 
materials for second-best bonnets, the milliners 
advise us that round hats are used for ordinary 
occasions, bonnets for dress. ‘The trimmings for 
velvet are scarfs of gros grain of lighter shades, 
tinted feathers, flowers, and lace. ‘Two darker 
shades of velvet are entwined around the crowns 
of felt bonnets. Feathers are also used on felt, 
but no lace or flowers. All bonnets have strings 
tying under the chin, made of gros grain ribbon 
or velvet, from two to four inches wide. Light, 
feathery fringes edge the oblique ends of stream- 
ers of soft silky fabrics, tied about the crown, 
and left hanging behind. 

Shaded bonnets are the most refined choice 
nong the early importations, and will probably 
make colored bonnets more popular than they 
have been of late. Black velvet bonnets are 
much trimmed with pipings of white gros grain, 
rich white laces, and white plumes. Scarfs of 
salmon-color, tea-rose, and other buff tints are 
fastened on black velvet bonnets by large jet 
brooches. Aqua green and bottle green velvet 
bonnets have trimmings of lighter shades. A 
gipsy of scarabée cut velvet has royale scarfs of 
the same color. An amber brown felt has pleat- 
ed bands of velvet for trimming. Blue and lilac 
in three shades are seen among the few light- 
colored bonnets. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. ‘T. Stewart & Co.; Lorp & Tay- 
tor; W. I. Peake & Co.; and Jounson, 
Burns, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue report that Mrs. Ives, daughter of Mr. 
MOTLEY, was about to marry a brother of Earl 
CowPER is not only contradicted, but the an- 
nouncement is made that she is soon to become 
Mrs. VERNON Harcourt, the well-known “ His- 
toricus’”’ of the London Times. He is a gentle- 
man of forty, a widower with one son, and is 
connected by birth with some of the oldest fami- 
liesofEngland. Mrs. Ivesis very rich in money, 
while the other party is opulent in blood and 
brains. 

—Pivus IX. has become entirely disgusted with 
Louis NAPOLEON, since the latter withdrew the 








protecting bayonets, and more than intimates 
an intention to retire to Malta. As a sequence 
to the French withdrawal, it is said that the Ital- 
ian government binds itself to respect papal ter- 
ritory, and to guard it against Garibaldian or 
other attacks, while the pontifical troops are to 
keep the Romans in order. 

—Among other interesting mundane affairs of 
recent occurrence was the appearance of Miss 
C. V. Hutcuines as conductor of the orchestra 
and chorus at the commencement of the Female 
Normal School, at the Academy of Music. It is 
the first time that that sort of thing has been 
done in New York, and it is a pleasure to know 
that it was very well done. 

—Among the descendants of those who have 
won renown in the history of France there are 
now in the French service three Murats. One 
descendant of ‘‘ He too of the snowy plume,”’ is 
a general, ACHILLE MuRAr is a lieutenant of 
cavalry, serving on the staff of M‘Manon; while 
a younger brother is ‘‘ powder-monkey”’ on board 
a man-of-war. Curiously enough, Count Tat- 
LEYRAND-PERIGORD, the inheritor of another 
eminent name, is a lieutenant in the 2d regiment 
of Prussian Uhlans of the guard. His brother is 
an Officer in the French army. 

—The largest individual donation which his- 
tory records as having been made by a private in- 
dividual has just been made by OPPENHEIM, the 
banker of Cologne, who has sent to King W1LL- 
IAM, as a war gift, $750,000. 

—Cardinal.ANTONELLI has given Miss VINNIE 
REAM a sitting for a bust which she is composing 
for that eminent political prelate. The other 
day his Eminence gave her a beautiful medallion 
—an ivory head of Christ, purely cut, and set in 
gold and white enamel—a very handsome work 
of art, as well as a beautiful ornament. The 
Cardinal is a small and a “‘handsome homely 
man.’’ He looks about fifty-five; has the most 
brilliant and beautiful eyes; his face ripples most 
pleasantly with expression; his manners are sim- 
ple, but very courtly, and as fascinating as those 
of alovely woman. There is a little conscious- 
ness about him, but it is not offensive. He did 
not seem to care much about the bust business; 
but when Miss REAM presented a letter of intro- 
duction from Mr. Stockton, former American 
Minister at Rome, the old gentleman melted. 
He knew Mr. 8. and his charming wife, and 
greatly admired them; so it all ended very nicely. 

—Lady FRANKLIN has had a chatty little visit 
with the wife of the President. She no longer 
thinks of seeing Sir JonN, excepting in the great 
future. She said to Mrs. GRANT: “Sir JOHN is 
older than I, and Iam near my end. He could 
not have lived in those frigid regions until now. 
The mystic northwest passage will be his mon- 
ument. Every where, during my American tour, 

your people have showered me with kindness, 
and I shall return to old England, like Laray- 
ETTE, With recollections only of a nation’s bene- 
dictions.” 

—The Rev. Dr. Montaom_ery, of this city, who 
was the pastor of Admiral FarRAGuvrt, assisted at 
the obsequies, and delivered a short address on 
the character of the deceased, during which he 
said that, when the Admiral Jashed himself to the 
rigging of his ship on going into action at Mo- 








amply draped, and consists of long straight 


words: ‘‘O God, my maker, lead me to do this 
day what is right and best for my country.”? In 
answer to the prayer, the Admiral said he heard 
a voice from heaven which seemed, in tones of 
thunder, to say, ‘‘Go forward!’ He obeyed the 
voice, and went forward and conquered. In 
speaking of his tender and sympathizing nature, 
the reverend gentleman said that no man ever 
united the feminine quality—the fortitude of 
woman—and the more robust attributes of the 
sterner sex in a greater degree than did Farra- 
GuT. His life, in its lofty devotion, taught the 
lesson to our youth that he who obeys the high 
behests of duty with the toil of heart, head, and 
hand, shall find those heights of duty scaled close 
upon the shining table-lands of heaven. 
—Somebody who has been making a special 
study of the French nobility says that the first 
family of France, after that of the royal house, 
is evidently that of LorRarnE; the second, Ro- 
HAN; the third, La Tour p’AUVERGNE, or Bou- 
ILLON-TURENNE; and the fourth, La TREMOILLE. 
—Cardinal Bonaparte, the youngest of the 
cardinals, has signified to the Emperor a desire 
to watch over the Prince Imperial, and to be at- 
tached to his person as chaplain. It has been 
supposed that Cardinal B. stood highest on the 
list of probable successors to Pius IX.; but the 
recent movements of Louis NAPOLEON in with- 
drawing the, French troops from Rome, and leay- 
ing his Holiness to shift for himself against 
foreign and intestine foes, may be said to have 
disposed of any prospects the young prelate may 
have had. 

—Miss M. 8. GREEN, of Alliance, Ohio, has 
been employed as a compositor in the govern- 
ment printing-office at Washington, the first fe- 
male that has ever been employed in the nation- 
al type-setting establishment. 

—Dr. MACKENZIE tells us that Dickens and 
WorpswokrtTH did not take to each other. There 
was mutual contempt between. They met but 
once, in 1843. Some one asked WorDsworTH 
what he thought of the young author. He re- 
plied: ‘‘Why, I am not much given to turn 
critic on people I meet; but, as you ask me, I 
will candidly avow that I thought him a very 
talkative, vulgar young person; but I dare say 
he may be very clever. Mind, I don’t want to 
say a word against him, for I have never read a 
line he has written.’’ Some time after this the 
same querist guardedly asked Dickens how he 
liked the poet-laureate. ‘Like hfm? Not at 
all. He is a dreadful old ass.’? In short, the 
two authors did not assimilate at all. 

—General SHERIDAN, after having been re- 
ceived with marked attention by the Prussian 
authorities at Berlin, departed for the head- 
quarters of King WiLLIAM. They had heard all 
about him. 

—It may interest some of our readers to know 
that Miss Starr, whose * Undine’ was repro- 
duced in Harper's Weekly of August 20, is the 
daughter of an American gentleman, and had the 
honor of being the first lady to take the first prize 
at the Royal Academy in 1868. 

—The young King of Bavaria, who has hitherto 
done little but devote himself to music and play- 
ing the fiddle, has come out finely during the war, 
placing himself at the head of his troops in the 
field, and greatly endearing himself to the people. 
‘*Hitherto,”’ writes Dr. RipLey to the Zribune, 
“*he has been regarded as a young man of elegant 
and dainty tastes, an enthusiastic lover of art, not 
a little eccentric in his personal habits, of an 
amiable and complaisant disposition, but without 
dignity of character or force of purpose. The 
present exigency has given expression to his 
manlier qualities. He has been decided and reso- 
lute from the first. Without hesitation, he has 
thrown himself into the cause of German unity, 
of resistance to the invasion of German soil. 
His example has done much to inspire the peo- 
ple with courage and zeal.” 

—Prince FREDERICK CHARLES is said to enjoy 
a popularity with the Prussian army far beyond 
that of any othercommander. He has a wonder. 
ful memory for names and persons, and has a kind 
word for every body as he passes by. He takes 
a practical interest in the personal comfort of the 
common soldiers, and strives in every way to im- 
prove their condition. He has a singular power 
of making his troops care little for fatigue 4nd 
hardship; on the line of march he is always with 
his men, and can, by a few happy words, close up 
the straggling ranks of a weary battalion, and 
send the men forward cheering loudly. Prince 
FREDERICK CHARLES has labored strenuously, 
and with great success, to make the Prussian 
military system more elastic, giving greater free- 
dom to the officers, and relying more upon moral 
means than upon rule and method in dealing with 
the men. The unexpected subtleness and dash 
which the Prussians displayed in 1866 are, in a 
great measure, the consequence of these reforms. 

—Marshal Lesevr, who just now is under a 
cloud, has dimples. His beard is Olympian; and 
his mustache would stretch twice round tlie 
body of M. De Bismarck! Fact! He proposes 
to coil around and strangle that Prussian, if op- 
portunity suitable affords. 

—In “The Genial Showman” the following 
sketch is given of the men who discovered the 
great silver mines of Nevada. The Gould and 
Curry mine has produced over eleven millions 
of dollars. ‘‘ Who is GouLD and who is Curry ?”” 
‘* As to Mr. GOULD, he never got more silver out 
of it than a barrel for a pistol. Curry is pretty 
well off. He speculated in building the terri- 
torial prison, and is the owner of it now. Com- 
STOCK, Whose name is given to another great 
ledge, hasn’t got a dollar. Of the Nevada pio- 
neers who first bought up the land from the Mor- 
mon settlers in 1859—Procror, the SayEerRsEs, 
PuHILLirs, GREEN, COMSTOCK, GOODRICH, GOULD, 
Curry—the latter, landlord as he is of the stone 
prison, appears to be the best off of the whole par- 
ty. From having been an explorer of silver he 
has become the custedian of crime.” 

—BIsMARCK, in social life, is genial and witty. 
Few would recognize in the brilliant conversa- 
tionalist the veteran diplomatist. Nor would the 
casual observer, who, without knowing the man, 
listened to his sprightly badinage, realize that 
this captivating versiflewr was the great adminis- 
trator of government and war, the RIcHELtI£u of 
the nineteenth century. His private character 
is irreproachable. No suspicion of corruption 
ever attached to him. <A trait which inspires 
the respect even of such enemies as are unable 
to appreciate his higher qualities is his personal 
courage. He has an absolute contempt of dan- 
ger. He never knew fear. Such is the man— 
earnest, ambitious, indomitable—who represents 
the protest of enlightened liberalism against 





bile, he offered up a prayer in the following 








the aggressions of NAPOLEON, 
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Sofa Pillow with Cover of Gold Braid and Embroidery, Figs. 1-5. 


Tue upper side of this oul sya is covered with embroidery, which is 

worked on canvas with gold id and shaded flame-color floss silk. ‘The 

gold braid forms the foundation, and at the same time an interlining over 
which the embroidery is worked in half cross stitch, as is shown by Fig. 
2. ‘To work the embroidery fasten the canvas in a frame, stretch the , 
gold braid, which must not be wider than two threads of the canvas, 
over it, letting the pieces come close together, and fasten the ends. 
Fig. 3 shows a section of the border and foundation. Fig. 4 gives 
the design for the middle of the pillow, or Fig. 5 may be used 
instead. Sew the cover when completed on a pillow of corre- 
sponding size, the under side of which must be covered with 
red cashmere. ‘Trim the edge of the sofa pillow with silk 
cord and tassels. 


Cap Box, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus box consists of two parts, which are made of 
card-board and covered with brown silk, and furnished 
with tabs of the same. Stretch threads of brown twisted 
silk cross-wise over the tabs, and over these, at the inter- 
secting points, work a small cross’ stitch with fine black 
silk. Ornament the box also with two-strand braids of brown silk. ‘Simi- 
lar braids form the handle of the box. A full-sized section of the braid 
is shown in Fig. 2, To make the box cut two round pieces of thick card- 

a board eleven inches 
in diameter. At the 
outer edge of each of 2 
these pieces cut slits Fig. 2.—Manner OF MAKING BRAID 
an inch and three- ror Cap Box. “ 
quarters long at in- 
tervals of two inches, and join 
the tabs formed in this manner 
at the outer edges in such a man- 
ner that their side edges shall 
overlap each other two-fifths of an 
inch. Cover each part on both 
sides with white mus- 
lin laid on smooth ; 
lay small pleats in 
the muslin to make 
it smooth at the 
sides. On the mid- 
dle of each half of 
the box set a round 
piece of brown silk 
embroidered like the 
tabs; cover the sides 
i of the box with puffs 
Fig. 4.—Dersicn ror CentrE or Sora PILLow. made of straight 

Description of Symbols: & Ground (Gold Braid) ; pieces of brown silk, 
8 Red-Brown; & Red; & Black Filoselle. the lengthwise edges 
, of which are box- 
pleated. Set on the embroidered tabs at regular intervals; these must be 
three inches and three-fifths and two inches and one-fifth wide at.one end, 
and pointed at the other; they are made of brown calico laid double, with 
a stiff foundation, and are covered on the outside with brown silk, which 
is embroidered in the manner above described; the tabs are then edged 
with brown silk cord, and sewed on the box at the end and point only. Sew 
on the braid and handles as shown by the illustration. ‘The handles con- 
sist of two straight pieces of brown silk laid double, eleven inches long, and 
are covered with braid. The two parts of the box are fastened together 
with a few stitches at the outer edges ; 
opposite to this set on two brown silk 
ribbons, which close the box. 


Tatted Rosettes for Lingerie, 
Infants’ Caps, etc., Figs. 
1 and 2. 











Tobacco Canister with Crochet Cover, 


Tuts canister is made of pasteboard, and is coy i 
tin-foil on the inside. The outside has a rat sr 
worked with various colors of silk twist in sc. (single cro- 
chet); it is four inches and a quarter high, and its cireum- 
ference is ten inches and two-fifths at the top, and eleven 
inches and four-fifths at the bottom. The lid consists of a 
cork two-fifths of an inch thick; the top has a crochet cover 
with an underlayer of cotton batting; the remainder is covered 
with tin-foil; the middle of the lid has a bead ring and button 
To make the frame of the canister cut a piece of pasteboard eleven 
inches and four-fifths long and four inches and a quarter wide. In 
order to obtain the upper narrower circumference cut four notches 
at regular intervals in one lengthwise edge of the strip; each of these 
notches must reach nearly to the opposite lengthwise edge (bottom of 
the pouch), and must be two-fifths of an inch wide at the top, and grad- 
ually sloped to a point at the bottom. Sew the two edges of each notch 
together, as well as the ends of the strip, in doing which put the needle al- 
ternately first through one edge and then through the other. Finish the 
top of the frame with a blue satin binding two-fifths of an inch wide, paste 
tin-foil on the inside, and cover the outside with blue silk in such a manner 
as to nearly cover the binding. For the crochet cover, which is worked 
from the top downward, work with blue silk a foundation of 156 ch. (chain 
stitches), close this in 
a ring with 1 sl. (slip 
stitch), and, constantly 
going forward, work sc. 
on this foundation as 
follows: Three rounds 
with blue silk. 4th 
round.—Lay on the yellow silk 
and work alternately 3 st. with 
blue silk, 1 st. with yellow silk. 
In changing the colors always work 
off the last st. of one color with the 
thread of the other color; the 
thread not in use is 
carried on upon the 
under side _ until 
again required. 5th 
round.—1: st. with 
yellow silk on -the 
first st. of the pre- 
ceding round, then 
always alternately 
1 blue st., 3 yellow 
st.; the middle st. 
of the 3 yellow st. E 
must always come Fig. 5.—Dersicn ror Sora Pittow. 
on the 1 yellow st. of Description of Symbols: & Ground (Gold Braid); @ Re:- 
the preceding round; Brown; & Dark Red; = Light Red; & Black Filoselle. 
at the end of the 
round 2 yellow st. instead of 3 yellow st. 6th round.—Like the 5th 
round. 7th round.—With yellow silk only; in this round take on four 
additional st., which make the round count 160 st. 8th—48th rounds. 
—Work these in the design and colors shown by Fig. 50 of the Supple- 
ment; the design must be repeated five times on the cover. The above- 
described 7th round forms the first row of symbols of the design. In 
the intervening rounds between the 8th and 48th rounds take on addi- 
tional st. at regular intervals, so that the 48th round shall count 195 st. 
These st. must be taken on in the foundation between the st. of the de- 
sign; therefore observe only the 
symbols of the design in work- 
ing. 49th-66th rounds.—Work 
without widening; work the 49th- 
62d rounds with blue silk, the 
63d round with yellow silk, the 
64th round with black silk, the 
65th round with yellow silk, and 
the 66th round with blue silk. 
Draw the cover thus completed 
over the pasteboard frame, and 
fasten it at the top and bottom 
with hem stitches. For the bot- 
tom cut a round piece of card- 
board of the requisite size, cover 
the outside with blue silk, and 
fasten to it three round pieces of 
wood covered with blue silk in the 
manner shown by theillustration ; 


me : these form the feet. Cover the 
Fig. 2.—Tatrep AND EMBROIDERED _jnside of the bottom with tin-foil, 


Rosette For Lincente, Inrants’ and sew it to the canister with 
APS, ETC. dem stitches, which must show 

as little as possible. The crochet 

cover for the lid is worked with black, red, blue, and lightest yellow silk as 
follows: Beginning at the outer edge, make a foundation of 152 ch., close 
these in a ring with 1 sl., and, going forward, work on this foundation as 
follows: 1st round.—With blue silk. 2d round.—9 blue st., 1 yellow st., 
then seven times alternately 18 blue st., 1 yellow st., and, finally, 
9 blue st. 3d round.—8 blue st., 3 yellow st., letting the middle 

Qo, st. of these 3 yellow st. come on the 1 yellow st. of the preced- 


Fig. 1.—Sora Pittow witn Cover 
or GoLp Braip anD EmsBrRoIpery. 
























THESE rosettes are suitable for 
trimming lingerie, infants’ caps, toi- 
lette cushions, small covers, ete. 
The rosette, Fig. 1, is worked with 
medium sized cotton as follows: 
Work 2 ds. (double stitch), 1 p. (pi- 
cot), eight times alternately 3 ds., 
1 p., and, finally, 1 p. Close the st. 
(stitches) in a ring, fasten the thread 
and cut it off. Fasten the thread to 
ap. of the ring, and > after an in- x 
terval o: one-tenth of an inch, work . ; 

4 ds., 1 p., four times. alternately Fig. 1.—Tarrep Rosette ror Lin- 
3° ds,, 1 p., 4 ds., close the st. in a GERIE, InFants’ Caps, ETC. 
ring, fasten to th next p. after an 

interval of one-tenth of an inch, and repeat eight times from +; but in making 
each ring, fasten to the last p. of the preceding ring, and, after the last ring, 
fasten the thread to the first p. of the middle ring; fasten the thread and cut 
it off. Work > a ring of 7 ds., fasten to the middle p. of one of the rings of 
the previous round, 7 ds. ; after an interval of one-fifth of an inch work a ring 
of 4.ds., 1 p., 5 ds., 1 p., 2ds., lp., 2 ds., lp., 5 ds., 1 p., 4 ds., close the st. 
in a ring; after an interval of one-fifth of an inch work a ring of 

8 ds., fasten to the last free p. of that ring of the 2d round to 

which a ring has already been fastened, 3 ds., fasten to the SS 
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next p. of the following ring of the 2d round, 8 ds. ; after an So™. Topacco CanisTER wiTH CRrocHET CovER. (4% wee ing round ; then seven times alternately 16 blue st., 3 yellow 
interval of two-fifths of an inch make a ring of 4 ds., fasten ; es For design see Supplement, ER st., and, finally, 8 blue st. 4th round.—7 blue st., 2 yel- 
to the last p. of the ring turned outward, 5 ds., i p., No, XIX., Fig. 50. EQ SSS Seat low st., 1 black St, 2 yellow st., * 14 blue st., 2 yellow 
2 ds., 1 p., 2 ds., 1 p.,5ds.,1 p.,4ds. After an RESO OE Se, st., 1 black st., 2 yellow st. Repeat six times from 
interval of one-fifth of an inch repeat from >. BES Eee 2% *, and, finally, 7 blue st. (the black st. must come 

























Fig. 2.—For this rosette work, first, the middle 
tatted part as follows: Make a ring of 1 ds., 
six times alternately | p., 2 ds., 1 p., 1 ds., & 
fasten the GOax 
thread to & 
the next p., 
and for each 
of the outside 
rings shown in the 
illustration work 9 
ds., 1 p., 9 ds. Baste 
yen rosette on a piece 
of Swiss muslin of the size 
: : , of the large rosette, and work % _2 yellow st., 4 black St, 2 yel- 
EMBROIDERED Borver FOR _ the embroidery. In doing this SSS OM ORO low st. (pass over the middle st. 
Gint’s Apron,—[See Page 585.] fasten the tatted rosette to the foun- SOS COO ROS BORO es cool of the 3 black st. of the preceding EmBrorpeRED Borper FOR 
dation by means of close half- i e Ox: “TOLOY Rexexox,, round in such a manner that the first Giri’s ApRon.—[See Page 585.] 
polka stitches, ‘The loops at ae our 7 of 6th round 
the outer edge are formed b shall come on the I yellow st. 
working a button-hole stiteh tp and co rai bohm pn 
after an interval of one-fift of the preceding round), 
of an inch on the ~ Erdos blue st., 2 yellow st., 4 black 
stitch last worked: In this st. on the next 5 st. as before, 
manner a loop is ‘formed and 2 yellow st. Repeat six times 
fastened at the same time. from +; then 5 blue st. 7th 
Cut away the material under round.—2 blue st., 5 yellow 
the tatted rosette and under st., 4 black st., 5 yellow st. 
the holes at the outer edge. (the 4-black st. must come on 
Fig. 2.—Go._p Brarp EMBROIDERY stdin ns oe peri eg nthbibcene gerne andban separate er eraineraiee ma pers * ‘ poly i: a 
. 2.—GoLp a SRY FOR common spool cotton, as little ::< Se -5G ia): y as 
Sora Pri.ow. wiry as sdoiiidn, may be used.*).** wat: ReBoows; Biel: Mp nee ala Beeld) ; yellow st., 4 black st.,5 yel- BorvER FoR Veits, BLovusss, ETC. 


on the middle st. of the 3 yellow st. of the pre- 
ceding round). 5th round.—6 blue st., 2 yel- 
low st., 3 black st., 2 yellow st., letting the 
middle st. of the 3 black st. come on the 
1 black st. 
of the pre- 
ceding round; 
* 12 blue st., 
2 yellow st., 3 
black st., 2 yellow 
st. Repeat six times 
from >; finally, 6 blue 
st. 6th round.—5 blue st., 
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low st. Repeat six times from >; finally, 2 blue st. 8th round.—l1 blue st., 
* 2 yellow st., 2 black st. (the two black st. must come on the second and fourth 
st. of the next 5 yellow st. of the preceding round, passing over the third of these 
5 yellow st.), 2 yellow st., 2 black st., 2 yellow st., 2 black st. (between the two 
latter pass over 1 st. of the preceding round), 2 yellow st., 2 blue st. Repeat 
seven times from >, but at the end of the round work only 1 blue st. 9th round. 
—2 yellow st., * 4 black st., 1 yellow st., 2 black st. (these latter must come on 
the middle 2 black st. of the figures of the design worked in the preceding round), 
1 yellow st., 4 black st., 4 yellow st. Repeat 
seven times from >; at the end of the round 
work only 2 yellow st. 10th round.—2 yel- 
low st., 11 black st. (between the fifth and 
sixth of these pass over 1 st. of the preceding 
round), 3 yellow st. on the 4 yellow st. of the 
preceding round, passing over the second st. 
of the latter. Repeat seven times from *; 


The ring in the middle of the lid consists of 
a wire loop wound about with crystal beads ; 
the ends of the wire are passed through a 
wooden button mould covered with beads 
and silk, and then through the lid to the 
under side, where they are flattened out and 
pressed into the lid; finally, paste tin-foil 
over the under side and rim of the lid. 











a 
PrercaLe Biovuse Walst FoR GIRL 
FROM 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. V., Figs. 13-16, 









JACKET FOR GIRL FROM 3 TO 
5 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see Supplement, 
No. XVIL., Figs. 43-45 and 47. 
. 


JACKET FOR Dress For GIRL 
FROM 3 TO 5 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 


plement, No. XVII., Figs. 43-45 and 47, 
and No. 


Border for Veils, 
louses, etc. 
See illustration on page 580. 
Tue foundation is of 
black tulle, worked with 
silk in darning stitch in the 
on tee sgt prectee OrGanpy Biouse Waist For GIRL 
worked on white wash lace From 8 To 10 YEars pre 
preceding round. Repeat seven with linen floss or embroid- For pattern ty cree 0. V., 


times from +; work only 1 yellow st. at the end of the round. 12th round.— ery cotton, it may be used 

* 1 yellow st., 4 black st., 3 red st. (the middle st. of these red st. must come JACKET FoR Gir FRom 4 To 6 as an insertion for lingerie. 

on the 1 red st. of the preceding round), 4 oe ‘s “ beh ete 7 Jacket for Girl from 3 to 5 Years old. 
ot Aen ote tae ae Sup lant, a Tus jacket is of white corded piqué, embroidered 
oe b oe - hor agree pega = waa No. XVIL. Figs. 43-47, with white cotton soutache, and finished on the outer 
3 ry ry Ave T adiha: i d), ; 3 tl — = Wecae edge with white Marseilles trimming half an inch wide. 
ery Rally? egy, Porm grag TE -e Cut the jacket from Figs. 48-47, No. XVII., of Suppl. 


seven times from *. 14th round.—>* 2 yellow st., 2 
black st., 4 red st. (the latter must come on the 4 red st. Swiss Muslin Blouse Waist for Girl from 
8 to 10 Years old. 


of the preceding round), 2 black st. on the next 3 black 
st. of the preceding round. - Repeat seven times from +. Tuts blouse waist is of Swiss muslin, and is cut from 


at the end of the round work only 
1 yellow st. Passing over the last 
st. of the preceding round, work for 
the 11th round 2 yellow st., * 4 
black st. on the next 5 black st. of 
Swiss Mustin Biouse Waist ror Girt the preceding round, 1 red st., 4 

FROM 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. black st. on the next 5 black st., 3 
For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 13-16. — yellow st. on the 3 yellow st. of the 









Hh; Ma hays ve 


1,.—TatmMa For Girt From 6 To 8 Fis. 2.—TaumMa ror Girt From 6 To 8 
YEARS OLD.—BACcK. YEARS OLD.—FRontT. 


For pattern and For pattern and 
description see description see 
Supplement. 











Supplement, 
0. ae R 0. a 
Fi; 380 igs. a 
fas. and 3,” 


Fig. 2.—EMBroIDERED Swiss Mustin Jacket.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 6 and 7. 


Fig. 1.—EMBromDERED Swiss MusLin JACKET.—FRonr. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 6 and 7. 


Figs. 13-16 of No. V., Supplement, increasing the size as may be required. 
The trimming consists of Jace insertion half an inch wide, and linen bands 
one-fifth of an inch wide. ‘The material is cut away under the insertion. 


15th round.—3 black st., > 5 red st. (the first and fifth of these must come on 
the black st. before and after the 4 red st. of the preceding round, passing over 
1 st. of the latter), 4 black st. Repeat seven times from >; at the end of the 
round work only 1 black st. instead of the 4 black 
st. 16th and 17th rounds.—Like the 15th round, 
but work only 3 black st. after the 5 red st. in the 
16th round, and 2 black st. after the 5 red st. in 
the 17th round; the 5 red.st. must come exactly 
on each other. 18th round.—4 red st. on each 
5 red st. of the preceding round, 2 black st. after 
each 4 red st. 19th round.—4 red st. on the 4 
red st. of the preceding round, 1 black st. on the 
2 black st. 20th round.—Always 2 red st. on the 


Organdy Blouse Waist for Girl from. 
8 to 10 Years old. 

Tuts blouse waist is of organdy, trimmed with 
lace insertion two-fifths of an inch wide, one edge 
of which is trimmed with lace two-fifths of an inch 
wide, and the other with lace insertion two-fifths 
of an inch wide edged with gathered lace. Sew 
the insertion on the blouse, and cut away the ma- 
terial under it. Cut the blouse from Figs. 13-16, 
Suppl., enlarging the parts as may be required. 
The blouse is sewed together in the usual manner. 





EMBROIDERED FIGURE FOR EMBROIDERED FiGurRE FoR 


Watkine Dress. Fig. 2.—Courr ror Irish Granite Porrin Basque BELT. 


[See Page 585.] GuipurEe CoLiar, [ 












See Page 584. ] 
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Fig. 1.—EmpromrRep ENAMELED Fig. 2.—EMBROIDERED ENAMELED 
CLotH SHor Bac.—C osep. Fig. 3.—Section oF Irish Guirure For CoLuar. Crotu SHor Bac.—Oren. 
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Irish Guipure Collar and Cuff. 
See illustrations on page 581. 
Marentats: Fine twisted crochet cotton and coarse 
knit 


e collar 


col 
with 


drop 
2 sc. 
treble 


ch. n° back, 


e, 
inner thread only. Drop the inner thread, and, going 
backward, make 2 ch. ; with these over 6 st., then 
1 sc., 2 ch., four times alternately 1 sdc. in every third 
following st. of the pene round, 2 ch.; 1 8c. on- 
the third following st., 2 ch., 1 sl. on the third follow- 
ing st. Turn the work, make 1 ch., 2 al. on the fol- 
lowing two st. of the preceding round, 2 ch., 1 sc. on 
the following ch. scallop, 2 ch., 1 sdc. on each of the 
five following ch. scallops, 2 ch. after each sde.; on 
sl. Going back, work over the inner 
thread 1 ch. and 8 sc. on each ch. scallop of the suc- 
ing round, and finally 1 sc. over the inner thread 
on the following st, of the preceding round and of the 
round before this, which gives the lower part of this 
section of the leaf a pointed shape. In connection 
with this open-work section work a close section like 
the first, a»shown by the illustration, then work 1 sc. 
on the next st. of the first section, pass over the next 
two sc. worked over the inner thread at the beginning 
of the leaf, work 18 sc. over the inner thread over the 
following eighteen st. ; between the tenth and eleventh 
of these 18 sc. form 1 Pi: consisting of 5 ch., 1 sl. on the 
sc. before worked. This completes the small leaf. For 
the large leaf work 18 sc. over the inner thread, fasten 
to a previously worked ring of 14 ch. with 1 sc., work 
18 sc. close to the 18 sc. just made, and, going back, 
work 1 ch., and then, over the inner thread, 18 sc. on 
the 18 sc. last made. Work 1 8c. on the ring, and, in 
connection with the previous section, work twice al- 
ternately 1 open-work section, 1 close section, and, 
finally, one open-work section. These sections must 
gradually be worked larger, so that the last open- 
work section forms the largest (see illustration No. 
8). The ——- is done partly at the point of the 
sections and partly at the bottom; to widen at the 
point work at the end of each first round of a sec- 
tion a few additional st. over the inner thread; to 
widen at the bottom work several additional st. over 
the inner thread after completing the last round of a 
leaf, and observe these when working the next round. 
Besides this, fasten to the ring with 1 sc. before begin- 
ning the first round of a section, and after completing 
the last round of a section. After completing the last 
section work over the inner thread 1 sc. on each st. of 
the stem, but after the eighth sc. make 1 p. like the 
former one. Finally, work in connection with the 
at. just worked 1 sc. on each st. of the stem, working 
over the inner thread, and form a p., as shown by the 
illustration. Cover the ring of the leaf just completed 
with a raised ring, consisting of 16 ch., on which 28 sc. 
are worked. This completes both leaves. The two 
small leaves, whose stem joins the stem of the leaves 
just described, consist each of a close section and an 
open-work section, which are like the first two sec- 
tions of the small leaf described, as shown by the il- 
lustration. The ends of the stems of all four leaves 
are overseamed together on the right side, and are 
covered with a raised ring like that of the large leaf. 
The remaining leaves are worked in the manner de- 
scribed, and as shown by Fig. 3. Baste all the figures 
on a paper, in the position shown by Fig. 8, and join 
them with ch, veins with picots, and dc. and sc. in a 
stri P Sometimes, and particularly at the outer edges 
of the strip, work sc. over the ch. veins. On one side 
of the completed strip, which must be thirty-five 
inches and a half long, sew a crocheted border (see 
Fig. 2 and the ——— belonging to it), in doing 
which hold in the collar, so as to give it the proper 


shape. For the cuff work a similar strip ten inches 
and a half long. Finally, trim, as shown by the il- 
lustration. 


Embroidered Enameled Cloth Shoe Bag. 
See illustrations on page 581. 


Tus useful bag is made of brown enameled cloth. 
It is ten inches and a half long and eight inches and 
a half wide, and is furnished with a middle piece and 
souffiets. Make the outside, soufflets, and flap in one 

viece. Cut two pieces of enameled cloth thirty-two 
nches long and eight inches and a half wide. On one 
of these baste two pieces of stiff card-board, ten inches 
and a half long, and eight inches and a half wide, leav- 
ing six inches space at one end for the flap, and five 
inches space between the pieces for the soufflets. For 
the middle piece cut a piece of card-board correspond- 
ing in size to the outer pieces, cover it on both sides 
with enameled cloth, and sew to the middle of the part 
left for the soufflets with overhand stitches; lay the 
part for the soufflets in a fold, lying inward, on each 
side of the middle piece. Take a strip of enameled 
cloth, five inches wide, overseam to the outside and 
middle pieces, and lay a pleat on each side of the mid- 
dle pieces. The corners of the soufflets are sloped to- 
ward the middle of the pleats, and overseamed to- 
gether. Take the other piece of enameled cloth, or- 
nament with narrow brown gimp and button-hole 
stitch of light brown silk, as shown by the illustra- 
tion, and cover the outside of the pocket with the 
embroidered piece, fastening it to the edges with but- 
ton-hole stitches. In like manner cover the soufflets, 
fastening to the outside and middle pieces. On the 
back of the bag set a handle of coarse woolen cord, 
and cover the ends with a piece of enameled cloth 
worked in button-hole stitch, On the under side of 
the flap set an elastic band for closing the bag. 





PARIS GOSSIP. 
(From our Own CorresponpEnt. ] 


ARIS and all France talk and think of no- 

thing butthe war. The papers can find room 
for nothing else, and the advertisements them- 
selves are bellicose, offering soldiers and ofticers 
campaigning articles at patriotic prices. When 
ladies meet it is not to dance or to sing, but to 
make lint and bandages for the wounded. Per- 
haps at the time I write the banks of the Rhine 
have already witnessed: a victory or a defeat of 
the French army. It is useless now to ask who 
is right in this conflict. Evidently, since the bat- 
tle of Sadowa, both countries were eager for a 
fight, and it was not difficult for diplomatists to find 
a good pretext. ‘Two great rivals can not stand 
opposite one another in a threatening attitude, 
with the hand on the hilt of their sword, without 
being at last tempted to draw their trusty blade. 


The hour has come, and the dogs of war are loose. 
Just now there is hardly a pair of red unmention- 
ables to be seen in the capital; the railroad has 
carried off all our soldiers to the frontier, and 
Paris is guarded by the mobiles, the sergents de 
ville, and the firemen. 

The legitimists themselves, who had kept aloof 
at the time of the Crimean expedition and of the 
Italian campaign, have enlisted in great numbers ; 
among others the young Duke De Feltre,. Count 
Henri de Rochefort (not the irréconciliable pa- 
triot), Viscount De Sainte-Marie, etc. I believe 
the papers do not exaggerate when they say that 
upward of one hundred thousand men have an- 
swered the War Minister’s appeal to the patriotism 
of volunteers. Most of the proprietors of our 
great store-houses, such as Le Bon Marché, Le 
Petit Saint Thomas, have announced that all the 
young men employed there who are called upon to 
serve in the Garde Mobile, or who enlist as vol- 
unteers, will receive half-pay during the war, and 
be reinstated in their former situations on their 
return. It would not be easy to give you an idea 
of the intensity of the hatred felt for Prussia in 
this country. A friend of mine, who has just re- 
turned from Metz and Strasbourg, tells me this 
feeling is even stronger there than in Paris. Al- 
though the chances seem pretty equally balanced, 
you would greatly astonish a French soldier if you 
expressed the least doubt as to the issue of the 
conflict—eyery piou-piou is convinced that he will 
soon have a fresh opportunity of making victory 
rhyme with glory. 

‘The graceful Madame De Metternich, in the 
present circumstances, has forgotten for a mo- 
ment that she is a German, though not a Prus- 
sian princess, and that she ought, at least, to 
dissemble her sympathies, as the wife of the 
representative of Austria. Who can tell where 
the war will end, and whether the latter empire 
may not be drawn into it? 

Fashion will, certainly, should there be a new 
Magenta to give a glorious name to some of 
those novelties which Paris is eternally inventing. 
Next month our shop-keepers will, no doubt, be 
exhibiting’in their show-windows bonnets and 
dresses baptized so as to remind us of some mili- 
tary exploit. Let us only hope the baptism may 
not cost too dear. 

It were useless to endeavor to escape from war- 
like preoccupations just now, especially when one 
does not possess the elasticity of spirit which dis- 
tinguishes the Gallic race. Who can talk of the 
caprices of fashion when the cannon is, perhaps, 
thundering in the distance, when the blood of 
friends and foes may be flowing? I have just 
received the visit of a next-door neighbor, a 
young man of twenty-two or twenty-three, whom 
I had not the pleasure of knowing. ‘‘ I beg your 
pardon for intruding,” he said, ‘‘ but I am start- 
ing to-morrow to join the army at Metz, and I 
wish you would ask your old servant, whom I 
often meet on the staircase, and who seems so 
good-natured, to look after my mother now and 
then. She is half crazed and half proud at not 
being able to prevent me from enlisting. How- 
ever, I could not help it”—(the young fellow said 
this as if he thought his conduct required some 
excuse)—‘‘ all my friends are going, and they 
might have fancied I was a coward. I’ll come 
back to her as soon as all is over, for I do not 
want to be a soldier.” Of course, I promised to 
pay the lonely widow every attention in my power. 
Such scenes are taking place in many houses at 
present. 

Prince Napoleon has just returned from his 
yachting excursion in the northern seas, and 
report has it that he is to lead a corps d'armée 
in the Prussian campaign. He is far from be- 
ing popular, and he has now a fine opportunity 
of proving that he is as brave as most French- 
men. Were I in his place I’d take the com- 
mand of a simple brigade, and, after having 
charged two or three times at the head of my 
men, after having thus shown that I am not 
wanting in personal courage, I’d resume my for- 
mer rank as Général de Division. But princes 
nowadays are seldom tempted to commit hero- 
ical pranks, Prince Napoleon will do no such 
thing; he will add one unfortunate page more 
to the unsatisfactory story of his life. I say un- 
satisfactory, because his life has been more noisy 
than usefully active, and princes are judged ac- 
cording to their acts, and not according to their 
violent or high-flown speeches. 

Some time ago I abused the velocipedists, and 
I now feel almost disposed to offer them my best 
apologies. It appears that a dozen of the most 
expert bicycle riders have offered their services 
during the war as bearers of military dispatches. 
I doubt much whether the offer will be accepted, 
but still it does honor to these gentlemen, and in 
future people will feel less inclined to sneer at 
them. By-the-by, I must also mention that two 
Parisian beaux, Albert Duruy, son of the ex- 
Minister of Public Instruction, and M. Ernest 
Haussmann, nephew of the ex-Préfet, have both 
resigned lucrative appointments in order to en- 
list as private soldiers. Viscount De Carné, son 
of the Academician, and a midshipman in the im- 
perial navy, has followed their example. 

The Prussian military authorities have had a 
very good idea—good, inasmuch as it will tend 
to shorten much of the anxieties and uncertain- 
ties to which war gives rise. Every soldier is 
to be provided with a slip of parchment bearing 
his name and the number of his regiment. These 
slips, collected on the field of battle, will furnish 
a correct list of the killed. There is too good 
reason to fear that the horrible mitrailleurs will 
stain too many of these tickets. However, the 
precaution, though a melancholy one, is practi- 
cally useful. 

I hear that in the neighborhood of Strasbourg 
and Metz game has almost disappeared. The 
men were not allowed to waste their powder on 
such small fry, but the constant movement of 
troops seems to have caused great alarm among 





the feathery tribe. Luckily the army is well 





vory fumes of roast hare or partridge. 
Shall I add that, notwithstanding the depart- 


tinue to driye their pony-chaises in the Bois de 
Boulogne; that foreigners must take care not to 
be too inquisitive, for fear of being taken for 
Prussian spies ; and that the warlike Marseillaise 
is sung at every theatre, in every café-chantant ? 
Paris appears as lively as ever, I may say more 
lively than ever. But what deep anxieties lie 
hidden under all this animation, and how pain- 
ful the reaction will be, even after a victory! 
In our nineteenth century a great war is an 
anachronism. In these days of railroads and 


munication has formed such links between the 
different.nations of Europe that it is difficult to 
fancy that we are bound to kill to-day an enemy 
whom we yesterday looked upon as our neigh- 
bor. But man is an inconsistent being. Look 
at M. De Girardin, the most prominent member 
of the useless Peace Congress, who has now be- 
come one of the warmest partisans of the pres- 
ent war! 

A meeting of ladies—all young and pretty, or 
nearly so, who will probably choose the Empress 
Eugénie for their president—have organized 
subscriptions in favor of the sick and wounded. 
The ladies of America, during the late civil war, 
set the charitable example which the ladies of 
Paris are now following. Never, I fear, will 
charity find more employment. The conflict 
will be a short but murderous one; it can 
scarcely be otherwise when such enginés of de- 
struction are used on each side. 

While wishing to avoid this doleful subject I 
have spoken of little else. The fault is not 
mine, but that of the Parisian atmosphere, 
which smells of gunpowder. Army of the 
Rhine, mitrailleur, Baltic expedition, Chasse- 
pot, Zouaves, Garde Mobile, etc., are the only 
words one hears. How can one help sharing 
the hopes and the fears of a whole nation? I 
trust your fair readers will forgive me. To- 
morrow, perhaps, the air will become cooler. 
At present, Madame De Gallifet herself thinks 
less of her dress-maker than of the war; Ma- 
dame Bazaine forgets Messrs. Worth & Co. to 
dream of the fifth corps darmée which her hus- 
band, the Marshal, commands; Madame Pour- 
talés has been seen three times in the same dress. 
At the Opera the spectators listen to nothing but 
the Marseillaise. Alas, the old Gallic war-cry, 
‘*Woe to the vanquished!” (Ve victis!), has 
thrown a flutter of alarm in the heart of every 
French wife, mother, or sister! Worth & Co. 
» may close their shop—at least until the war is 

over. x ¥.Z:; 








OUT OF THE FOREST. 
A STORY OF HUNGARY. 


En Four Parts.— Part WK. 





HEN next I went to St. Martinsberg the 
trees were bare, and a light powdering of 
snow was on the ground, but I didn’t mind that ; 
the cold air made my cheeks burn and sent a 
pleasant tingle of warmth through all my body 
as I hurried along the steep path. I had put on 
my silver ornaments and the broad belt with the 
onyxes which grandmother had brought with her 
from Transylvania, and the red ribbons in my 
hair that Guztav liked; and I thought he would 
come to meet me again, and I would hide and 
make great snow-balls and pelt him from behind 
the trees. I must not stay to write about half 
my thoughts, or of the peace and quietness of the 
still winter scene; if 1 say so much about every 
thing I shall never come to the end of my pen- 
ance. Only what I saw when I reached the great 
convent will it be necessary for me to tell. Ihad 
opened the little arched door in the wall very 
quietly, and there I stood transtixed, leaning 
against the stones, and looking at a new picture 
in the fowl-yard. 

There were the pigeons as before, wheeling 
round their tower, with little cooing cries to 
their mates within the nest; there were the de- 
-fiant cocks, the bustling, scratching mother-hens, 
the big spring chickens, the geese fattening them- 
selves for Christmas, the brown doorway, the 
scrap of deep blue sky where the color always 
seemed to deepen in the corner by the bell-loft ; 
but a tall young forester was standing with his 
back to me, wrapped in one of our great sheep- 
skin coats. On her knees before him was Marie ; 
all her black hair hung about her shoulders—the 
thick braids disheveled and loosened—her eyes 
looked large and worn with weeping—her mouth 
palpitated with sobs. The face, with its dark 
paleness, its pure passionate beauty, brought 
vividly before me the old Pressberg memories, 
in spite of her Transylvanian dress—the shirt 
and the gray silver ornaments, and the brilliant 
obrescha with its red fringes that spread over 
her white dress and swayed with the restless 
movements of her body. Her clasped hands 
held one of the man’s with earnest entreaty, 
and she spoke rapidly in a language I could 
not tinderstand. 

‘*The Zigeuner!” I whispered, under my 
breath, certain now that my first impression 
had been the true one, as I stood quiet from 
very astonishment. Her companion answered 
her: ‘‘ Dear Lueska, do not be. so unhappy. 
shall always care for thee; always watch over 
thee.” 

Then she spoke again, at first in her own 
tongue; but as though she feared he had not 
understood her, she added in Hongarisch, ‘* But 
without love I shall die—I shall die!” 

‘*'Thou shalt have that also; only be patient,” 
he replied, in a deep soft voice. And then she 
threw herself on his shoulder and kissed his hands 





passionately, with wild words which I could not 


provided for, and is not accustomed to the sa- 


ure of so many officers, the dames du lac con- , 


electric telegraphs the rapidity of means of com- 


understand—I, who had understood too much al- 

ready; for the sofi voice was one I knew well. 
' the caressing hands had clasped mine—how 
often! The tall forester was my lover; and 
in the broad felt hat he wore still hung the 
little purple ribbon I had placed there for good 
fortune, and the scarlet ribbon for joy. 

A great sickness and faintness came over me, 
but I still kept before my mind the one thought 
to get away—to hide in the forest, to hasten to 
shelter like a wounded fawn who goes into the 
woods to hide her hurt: all sense beyond the 
one pressing need of putting distance between 
them and me had left me. How I walkéd or 
ran along the path I can not tell; but at length, 
weary and foot-sore, I sank upon a little bank of 
dead leaves in the depths of the forest and faced 
my sorrow. 

Guztav was like others of whom Annerl had 
told me, with tender words and a false heart; 
that gipsy-girl must have bewitched him in the 
far-away time when he had been with her people, 
and now she had come here, under her shallow 
disguise, to be near him. A hundred little things 
came flocking into my mind, half words of Guz- 
tav's, half thoughts of mine; put together now, 
they seemed to mean so much. Great God! 
how I had loved him; he had been the whole 
world to me, and all the time, all the time, he 
had had that other face in his heart, was dream- 
ing of it, cherishing it, even when I had believed 
I was reading his very soul. 

Ina moment my world had crumbled intoruins: 
my beautiful fairy-world of pleasant thoughts, of 
air-spun fancies, of sweet day-dreams, and, worse, 
my real world, the home life, the love, the entire 
trust, the blessed content, the wife’s faithfulness 
which I would have given; and, heaven! ah! 
that was what made me the most wretched—it 
was all gone, too! I believed in God’s love no 
longer, or in the blessed saints’ goodness: even 
the divine pity of our Lady of Mercy had been 
turned from me. God could not help me, I 
knew, for I could never trust my love again— 
my love, my love! And then I wept great tears 
of agony, sobbing for the pitifulness of it, that I 
could never, never believe in him again. ‘‘Oh 
death, come for me!” I cried. ‘‘ Dear death, 
take me away into some quiet place where I may 
sleep and never dream!” I wept there on the 
ground, with my face buried in the dry brown 
leaves for a time that might have been hours. I 
could not tell. I thought over all the past—the 
deceit, the treachery. I never asked, Can it be 
true? I knew it must be; and slowly I grew 
hard, and then the wild pain at my heart dead- 
ened. I rose from the ground and smoothed 
my hair, and passed my hand over my face; it 
seemed to have grown fixed and old. I felt as 
though the time when I had been happy had been 
very long ago. Quietly I walked home through 
the wood, passing the great beech-tree where the 
moonlight had once throWn our two shadows on 
the grass at its foot. My breath came a little 
quicker, with a quiver of pain about the heart, 
but I felt harder and stronger, even for such a 
memory as that. I made some excuse to mo- 
ther to account for my not having visited the 
people at the convent, and then washed my face, 
and braided some fresh ribbons in my hair, and 
went about my usual work. Mother looked at 
me alittle wistfully, I thought, and father started 
when I spoke to him. I could not help it, but I 
kwew my voice had changed ; it was thin and dry, 
and the color had gone out of it. Annerl came 
in, and Guztav, who spoke to me as usual. I 
was quite calm, my pulse did not beat the faster 
for hearing his step; my face I knew was quiet 
and pale, my heart was dead, and I was beyond 
being sorry any more. 

Another week passed ; often Guztav would try 
to speak to me in the dear old fashion with lit- 
tle tender words, but I answered him coldly, 
strangely, with hard eyes that I knew never fal- 
tered, which would never, never, melt for him. 

** Annerl,” I said one day, ‘‘do you ever think 
how long you may have to live? Don’t you wish 
the time would go faster ?” 

It gave me a dismal pleasure to feel that 1 
could talk to some one to whom life had always 
been dreary and forlorn. 

‘¢Don’t you hope you will die soon ?” 

Annerl gazed at me with a look almost of ter- 
ror in her lack-lustre eyes, with open mouth, and 
hands that shook as she stretched them toward 
me. 
‘‘ or mercy’s sake, Elspet, don’t talk to me 
of dying! I’m not so old as you think; there's 
a deal of life in me; please St. Antony, I may 
live to a great age; we always were a long-lived 
family, and I’ve heard mother say her grand- 
mother was bedridden for twenty-two years, with 
no more sense than that milking-stool, and lived 
to be a hundred!” , 

“But you say life is so doleful, Annerl ; aren’t 
you tired of it?” 

‘Tired of life! Why, Elspet, you must be 
talking in your sleep; who ever heard of any one 
being tired of life? It can’t be any pleasure to 
be laid out stiff and cold, while the neighbors 
gossip over you, and drink their wine, and tell 
lies about you that you can’t contradict. 

“ But heaven!” I said, ‘‘surely, for those who 
love it, there must be rest after all the weariness 
here.” 

‘¢Hfeaven’s all very well,” answered Annerl, 
‘for meek, pious souls, who go smiling through 
their work whatever happens, and can sit through 
a sermon an hour long, and feel it does them 
good in their stomachs; but I’m that restless I 
couldn't stop on a gold seat if I was set there. 
One must have something to work one’s thoughts 
upon. I’ve been so long used, you see, child, to 
things being contrary that I think it would put 
me out dreadful to have every thing So: just 
right; and then there are the pigs, and I’m so 
accustomed to being dismal that it’s worked 
round so that I feel a kind of pleasure in it, or 
at least a satisfacticn. No! St. Bridget be 
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praised, Yd like to outlive all my faculties down 
here; and when I’ve no wits left, and am too 
blind to see the maize grain or the pigs’ troughs, 
and too weak to grumble, the Holy Mother will 
manage the rest; and by that time I shall be too 
old to care where she puts me!” 

I turned away sad at heart. I, too, might 
live to be a hundred; just a hard shell with a 
withered heart like a dry kernel, and no one 
would care for me, and no one have pity; for 
the saints would quite forget a poor little girl 
who prayed to them no longer. 

One day I was ironing on the long wooden 
table under the window, smoothing carefully the 
pretty muslin aprons mother and I wore over our 
dark blue gowns on Sundays, when I heard 
voices, and, peeping round the swinging shutter, 
saw old Tante Anna sitting by mother on the 
bench by the door, and both in earnest talk. She 
was a queer little old woman, who looked as if 
she might once have been tall, but was now all 
head and legs, like a water-raven; she wore 
high black boots, strong and thick enough to re- 
sist all the wood morasses, her short dark petti- 
coat just reached below the knee, and she wore 
an over-skirt divided at either side, a sort of long 
blue apron bound with searlet which hung down 
before and behind, and over all the heavy sheep- 
skin coat with its thick fur turned inward, and a 
black fur collar round her wizened old throat, 
which was tightly muffled in the large white 
wrapper that was folded round her head. 

‘*T don’t like the looks of it, neighbor,” Anna 
was saying. ‘‘ My cousin from Waitzen vouched 
for her, and it was on my word that she was en- 
gaged at the convent; but if I told you the half” 
—and here the old head nodded emphatically, 
and I lost some words—‘‘ I have my ears open, 
neighbor, and my eyes, and that girl’s a heathen!” 

Mother crossed herself, and said, ‘‘ It’s best 
to be charitable in speaking of others; young 
girls are foolish things, and you may have mis- 
judged her;” for mother had heard she came 
from Transylvania, and that made her heart 
yearn over her I knew. 

‘‘ Charitable,” grumbled Tante Anna, angrily, 
‘*when one’s own character's at stake too! Why, 
only yesterday she refused to go to confession, 
and I hear her muttering strange words to her- 
self; if she’s praying to the saints, they belong 
to another calendar. She was as bright and 
clever and willing as need be when she first 
came, but she’s under an evil spell now, it’s my 
belief.. One moment she’s merry, and the next 
weeping, and then she rambles on with her 
strange words when she thinks no one hears 
her. ‘The girl’s bewitched; and where should I 
be if some day the Devil carries her off on a 
broomstick, with all the best eggs in a basket ? 
Ah! it’s easy to laugh, but that’s what it ‘ll come 
to.” 

And then another voice joined in: ‘‘ You 
may talk of spells and witches with reason; 
they're in the air somewhere, and they’ve laid 
hold of our Elspet: she’s pining and wasting 
like the girl at Raab, whose wicked cousin kept 
a wax doll in a cupboard that was her very im- 
age, and stuck pins into it till the poor thing would 
have died if the magic work hadn’t been found 
out, and put a stop to. Why, Elspet, who used 
to be the merriest girl in the Bakonyerwald, is 
so changed you'd hardly know her. She asked 
me last week if I didn’t wish to die! Somebody 
has been sticking pins into something that has to 
do with her.” 

** Silence,” cried mother; ‘‘ who dares talk of 
witches and evil-eyes in the same breath as my 
child’s name! An idle tongue makes a sore 
heart, and that’s the worst style of pin-sticking 
ever [ came across.” 

“Don’t be angry with me, sister-in-law; I'd 
bite my tongue out before it should say an ill 
word of Elspet. Dan’t I mind when she was a 
little baby, a small toddling girl that used to 
coax me to let her feed the pigs and have the 
smallest to play with? It’s a weary, weary 
world; but it wasn’t altogether worn-out and 
and good for nothing while ou? Elspet was in it 
with her bright eyes and her merry laugh. But 
since the spell fell on her what little sunshine 
was left us is all clean gone.” 

** And thy wits after it,” said mother. ‘‘ Girls 
are changeable, and have their odd fancies and 
likings, as other young things. It’s time Elspet 
grew sober; there’s her marriage to be thought 
of, and when-she’s a house and a husband to 
care for she'll have little time for idle fancies.” 

** Husband, indeed!” grunted Tante Anna; 
‘fas to that, marriage don’t always mend mat- 
ters, and some husbands are worse than none.” 

““We have a son to thank God for,” said 
mother; and they spoke of other things. 

It seems to me, in looking back, as if I were 
often now hearing the others talk, catching stray 
words and looks and piecing them together in 
my mind, as though I were busy over some 
strange embroidered story quite apart from my- 
self, and studied the pattern curiously from my 
distant standing-ground. It was partly that a 
habit of silence seemed growing on me, and that 
I went about my work mechanically, so that my 
idle mind was listening to others, and overhear- 
ing much almost insensibly to myself. 

One day it was mother’s voice talking to Guz- 
tav at the wood-pile. 

“She has such a strange fixed look, it,trou- 
bles me, my son; has any thing come between 
you? It wearies me to watch her, and my 
heart aches when I see her sad eyes.” 


‘*No, no, Guztay,” mother answered, master- 
ing her voice with an effort; ‘‘the child is ill. 
Pay no heed to her fancies. She is restless, as 
young girls will be before they bind the yoke on 
their shoulders. I wouldn't trouble her with 
many words. Keep out of her way a bit. You 
give your wild ponies a long rein till they’ve 
worked off their shyness.” 

Another evening it was father who spoke. 
‘*Mother, what’s come to Elspet? The girl’s 
wasting away.” 

Mother did not answer; she was sobbing. I 
remember that I felt a vague wonder that she 
should be so moved; she who was always so 
brave and cheery. I was near enough to hear 
all they said. In the old days I should have 
been ashamed to listen; now I never knew that 
Iwas doing so. The words came to me like the 
other strange sad things of my life, in which all 
things had lost their relative place and propor- 
tion. 

Mother cried for a long time, it seemed to me; 
and then father said, very gently, ‘‘ Don’t fret 
so, dear heart ; let us tell our Lord the trouble, 
and He will help us.” I heard them kiss the 
old wooden crucifix that hangs by the chimney, 
and then the murmur of a prayer, and then 
father’s voice again: ‘‘ Some trouble has fallen 
on the child; there’s a fever upon her; but 
whether it’s one the saints have sent, or man’s 
wickedness has brought upon her, Heaven only 
knows! If I thought it was Guztav—” and an 
angry word burst from father’s lips. 

“Guztav!” cried mother; ‘‘he worships the 
ground she treads on, and is nigh distraught 
about her. She’ll hardly speak to him, and he’s 
breaking his heart over her coldness. The poor 
boy hasn’t had an appetite for a week past.” 

I moved away then and heard no more; but 
the next morning father said to me, very tender- 
ly, ‘‘ Little one, wilt thou not tell thy trouble to 
thy old father? Thou art troubled, my child; 
is it that thou hast ceased to love Guztav?” I 
answered him with a laugh and a hard jest, and 
would have pity and help from no one. 

Tante Anna came again like an evil old bird, 
croaking out her tale. ‘* Witchcraft, neighbor : 
you'll believe me at last. She’s begun to lay her 
spells now on another.” And then she muttered 
in mother’s ear. 

‘*T’ll never believe it, never. He's good and 
true. Do you think I don’t know an honest man 
when I see him? Never dare to say such words 
again. I wish you a good even, and the longer 
the road grows between here and the convent 
the better J shall be pleased.” 

‘*T shouldn’t have spoken, neighbor, if I 
hadn’t your good at heart; it’s my belief she’s 
a worthless hussy ; and as for that piece of per- 
fection of yours, you're welcome to make the 
best you can of him. Bad’s the best, neighbor ; 
bad’s the best!” 

Still repeating her doleful refrain, old Tante 
Anna shuffled away from the door. I knew it 
was all true, and that Guztav was often at the 
Convent now; I learned it from many a little 
thing too slight to speak of here. 

There came a day when Guztav spoke to me 
of the change that had come. I had gone to the 
well to draw water, and he met me there sud- 
denly, and taking the pails, filled them for me si- 
lently. Guztav was never one for many words, 
but he took my hand and said, sadly, ‘* Elspet, 
what is it? will you not tell your trouble to me ?” 

I felt my face turn white, but I did not trem- 
ble ; nothing could move me now; only I drew 
away my hand, and stood quietly looking at him. 
I remember the earnest pleading of his face, the 
sorrow in his eyes, as one sees grief or love in a 
picture or an image, a thing apart. 

‘*Elspet, what has come between our love ?” 

*¢You ask me that!” I cried; and suddenly, 
with a fierce bound, my heart seemed to break 
out of its prison—‘‘ you dare to ask me that! 
Listen! Idespise you, I hate you, I have forgot- 
ten you. Let me go!” : 

Horror-struck, he stood as though I had 
stabbed him, but did not attempt to detain me, 
and I walked with swift steady steps to the house, 
carrying my pails. I did not see Guztav again 
fora week. Father said he had gone away about 
horses, but he sighed as he spoke. Mother's 
eyes were often red now, though I never saw 
her cry. Annerl seemed changed; she helped 
mother quietly in a hundred different ways, talk- 
ing less about herself, and praising her pigs, as 
though she wished to be pleasant and make 
cheerful conversation. 

I could not sleep much, or eat enough to satis- 
fy mother; hopeless, aimless, lonely, my sorrow 
seemed greater than Icould bear. We had wild 
weather about this time: the wind would howl 
through the forest as though the wild huntsman 
and his dogs were abroad ; it came in great gusts 
against the house, and shook the strong rafters, 
and dashed itself against the walls till all the 
pitchers were jangling, and we were shaken in 
our beds. It came with a roar, like an angry 
spirit gathering strength in its fury, and howled 
and shrieked and battled with itself, and then died 
away in long, sobbing cries, in pitiful moans, like 
a creature in pain. To my highly strung, over- 
wrought mind the voices of the wind brought 
agony. I would bury my face under the clothes, 
and stop my ears, but I could not shut it out; it 
seemed as though my own misery had taken form, 
and was mocking at me in my terror. One night 
I had been sleeping and woke suddenly, startled 





“‘She never looks at me,” Guztav would an- 
swer; ‘‘she hardly speaks. I, too, see how 
pale and thin she is, and how she has changed. 
Can the heart change too? Can love die out of 
one’s life? I will go away if it is the thought 
of me that troubles her. She shall be free 


again. I will never urge my love upon her.” 
Yes, very willingly he would go. I knew that 
pane Most readily would he give me my fiee- 
om! 








by a slight noise, like the closing of a door or a 
movement at a window. I rose, and opening 
the shutters quietly so as not to rouse Annerl, 
looked out into the night. There was no moon, 
but the sky was clear, and I could see two figures 
standing near the stables—two blots of darkness 
in the gloom, as thovgh the brooding shadows 
. of the night had intensified themselves in those 

vague shapes, which to me were so full of mis- 
{ ery; for one was Guztav: I knew him in a mo- 





shoulders. The other was a woman: she was 
talking eagerly, and holding his hand, and look- 
ing up into his face. I could not see hers; only 
the outline of the slight form, the small head, 
the glitter of the coins that rested on her hair, 
and, as the wind blew against them, the flutter 
of the long fringes from her waist. It was the 
Zigeuner maiden. I was not sufprised or an- 
gered at the sight; only, sighing heavily, closed 
the shutters, and lay down again; but I could 
not sleep any more. 





A WOMAN’S VIEW. 


How calmly men speak of war, of battle, 
Of the possible loss of a thousand lives! 
Ah! but to women the cannon’s rattle 
Tells of mourning sisters and wives; 


Of brave boys marching out in the morning, 

And lying with upturned brows at night; 

Of the swift death angel, with brief sharp warning, 
Scattering broadcast ruin and blight; 


Of maidens watching, waiting, and weeping 
For lovers who never will come again; 
Of sisters longing for boys that are sleeping 
In coffinless graves on the battle plain ; 


Of the dread suspense and the awful anguish 
That from first to last is a woman’s lot; 

Of loathsome prisons where dear ones languish; 
Of sleepless nights and days, all fraught 


With wild conjectures and mighty sorrow, 

With weeping and wailing and hope deferred, 
With hating the present and dreading the morrow, 
And oft repeating, ‘‘What news have you heard ?” 


Of a cast-off garment, prized as a treasure, 
Because a dear one has worn it of late; 

Of rivers of tears, and grief without measure; 
Of houses and homes made desolate. 


Yes, this is the meaning of war to woman: 
Not brave, heroic, nor strong, I know: 
Weak, no doubt; but she is so human, 
And the old-time Spartans died long ago. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


i ty fatal effects of the extraordinary heat of 
the present season have given rise to much 
speculation, as well as scientific investigation, 
concerning that terrible disease known as sun- 
stroke, or coup de soleil. A medical journal states 
that both these names are misnomers, as the dis- 
ease does not depend upon the direct rays of the 
sun, but is often caused by excessive heat inde- 
pendent of the sun’s direct rays. It has been 
ascertained that those who are unaccustomed to 
intense heat are far more liable to be sun-struck 
—to use the popular term—than those who have 
exposed themselves to high temperatures. Near- 
iy all the fatal cases of this disease are of for- 
eigners who have not been long in this country, 
and have not become inured to the dry heat of 
our climate. It is also universally conceded by 
medical men that the use of alcoholic beverages 
and strong narcotics predisposes a person to suf- 


covery when so suffering. 





Reliable authorities state that there is a liberal 
supply of ice on hand—so large, indeed, that it 
will be left over for next year. Yet the price 
has again been advanced, and such restrictions 
made as to the sale of it that many of the poorer 
classes will be compelled to forego this luxury 
entirely. Orders have been given the drivers of 
ice-carts not to sell less than twenty-five cents’ 
worth—a regulation which will be an especial 
hardship to many a poor sick person. 





The Moselle Valley is considered by many as 
superior even to the Rhine; and even now it is 
being visited by adventurous travelers, who have 
no objection to seeing a little bloodshed. 





Mr. Nathan, the murdered New York banker, 
spent last summer at Stamford, Connecticut. It 
is said that when he leased the residence he oc- 
cupied there he expressed the fear that the house 
was not sufficiently guarded against burglars, and 
told the owner if he wished to see a house per- 
fectly secure against robbers he should examine 
No. 12 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 





The Siamese twins, Chang and Eng, have re- 
turned from their European trip, whither they 
went to obtain medical advice as to the safety 
of a separation. They are pretty well con- 
vinced that surgeons generally do not recom- 
mend the attempt. Soon after leaving Liverpool 
Chang was stricken with paralysis, which deprives 
him of the use of his leftside. He is now far from 
well. Eng is in perfect health. 





‘Brookside”’ is the charming name which has 
been bestowed upon a beautiful spot in New 
Hartford recently purchased by Miss Clara Lou- 
ise Kellogg for her summer residence. 





The August heat was as severe in Maine as 
elsewhere. A gentleman in Augusta says that 
apples in his garden ‘were actually baked on the 
south side by the red-hot rays of the sun. 





Sicily has long been noted for its excellent 
oranges and lemons. Now the cultivators are 
in great trouble, for a most destructive malady 
has appeared among the lemons within two or 
three years past. It is a kind of blight, and no 
effectual remedy can be found. Thousands in 
a gain their living by the exportation of this 

ruit. 





We have on our table an English “telegram 
blank,”’ and have been interested in noticing the 
plain specifications made about the sending of 
messages. Throughout the United Kingdom the 
charge for the transmission of telegraphic mes- 
sages is one shilling for the first twenty words, 
and threepence for each additional five words or 
part of five words. No charge is made for names 


fer from the heat, and lessens the chances of re- { 


every one sees at once what he must pay for his 
telegram. If it is desired to have the message 
delivered by special means, as by express, instead 
of foot-messenger, a form of request on the back 
of the blank is to be filled. 





_ A correspondent of the Boston Journal, writ- 
ing from Coblentz on the Rhiye, under date of 
July 25, speaks of the phisiatic Prussians 
showing an utter contempt for all strong. excite: 
ments. Soldiers go to the front quietly, as. if 
their gun was a spade, and they were going to 
till the soil instead of drench it with blood. 
“Their cool-headed pluck is really amusing. 
They have absolute confidence in their own re- 
sources. Although Coblentz is only two days 
and a half march from the French frontier, and 
the general opinion of Europe 1s that the French 
are going to win the first battles, every thing is 
serene in the town. The walks by the river 
were crowded last evening with beauty and fash- 
ion, the officers were dressed as if for a holiday, 
and the French were not even talked about.’ 
We imagine the French are “talked about” by 
this time. 





**Poe’s Raven” is a household phrase. But the 
latest wonderful discovery is that of a letter pur- 
porting to have been written by Edgar A. Poe to 
a Mr. Daniels, of Philadelphia, under date of 
September 29, 1849, in which he confesses that 
he was not the author of the “‘ Raven,” so long 
and closely linked with his name, but that it was 
written by Samuel Fenwick, of New York, and 
sent to Poe, who put his name to it in a fit of in- 
toxication. The letter states that the sensation 
it produced induced Poe to conceal the name of 
the real author. The New Orleans Times says 
these statements were communicated to a Mr. 
C. C. Macon, of New Orleans, by Rev. J. Shaver, 
of Burlington, New Jersey, who declares that he 
found the letter referred to among documents in 
possession of John T. Tompkins, of the latter 
town. 





Victor Hugo, in a recent brief appeal to the 
ladies of the isle of Guernsey, said, ‘‘ What a 
splendid example and a great benefit it would 
be for the ladies of Guernsey to employ them- 
selves! As the men do the injury, you women 
devise the remedy; and since on this earth there 
are wicked angels, you be the good ones. If 
you wish it—and you will wish it—a considera- 
ble quantity of lint can be collected in a short 
time.’”’? He advised that one-half the lint be sent 
to France and the other half & Prussia, 





Forty years ago there was a long series of ex- 
cessively hot days during the month of July. 
The thermometer in the city of Boston kept up 
among the nineties until every one felt suffo- 
cated. On the 25th of the month the mercury 
showed ninety-five degrees intheforenoon. But 
suddenly, about the middle of the afternoon, it 
fell rapidly, rain set in, thick clothing became 
comfortable, and at evening the chilly citizens 
were glad to hover around brisk fires. In some 
sections of the country there have been this year 
changes almost as sudden and remarkable. 





““ Wesleyan Grove,” at Martha’s Vineyard, was 
first selected by the Methodists as a suitable 
camp-meeting ground about thirty-five years 
ago. At their first gathering only nine tents 
were occupied. This year there are about four 
hundred tents, and three hundred and fifty cot- 
tages. ‘‘ Oak Bluffs,” contiguous-to this camp- 
ground, is now a summer village of one hundred 
cottages; and last year half a dozen cottages 
were erected on the ‘Vineyard Highlands,” 
where also is a handsome hetel, 





In Russia many of the common people, and, 
indeed, military and naval officers, become so ac- 
customed to furs and over-coats in winter that 
they do not take the trouble or go to the ex- 
pense of putting on lighter garments in summer. 
‘Women wear cool-looking dresses; but one con- 
stantly meets men wrapped in great-coats, appar- 
ently unconscious of the heat of summer. 





Scene at Niagara Falls. ‘‘ Ma,’’ dnquired a 
maiden with cork-screw ringlets of a middle-aged 
lady, ‘“‘ how long shall we stay here?” *“ Till to- 
morrow,’’ answered her progenitor. ‘ Ah, can’t 
we stay longer,ma? Ishould dearly love to ram- 
ble around the Falls by moonlight.”” *‘ Pshaw!’’ 
said the lady; ‘‘all we want is to say we’ve been 
there.” 





During the extreme heat which prevailed in 
the early part of August a little child in Lan- 
singburg, near Troy, became prostrated, and 
sank rapidly into what was supposed to be death. 
The body was prepared for the grave; but among 
those who came to sympathize with the parents 
was a woman who believed she discovered in- 
dications of life. Restoratives were applied, and 
after a time the child was restored to conscious- 
ness. 





An arrangement has been commenced for the 
observation of storms, to be reported by tele- 
graph and signals, for the benefit of commerce, 
Under the authority of the Secretary of War, the 
chief signal officer of the army is empowered to 
appoint competent persons to make such ob- 
servations, and transmit them to various points 
on the lakes and along the sea-board. This work 
will be of great practical and scientific advant- 
age. 





Not long ago the I es, or contained a 
sensible article on ‘Getting Married.’? Thesub- 
stance of it is too true—that while young men 
say they can not marry because the girls of this 
generation are too extravagant, the fault by no 
means is altogether with the girls. In the first 
place, young men, as a general thing, admire the 
elegant costumes in which many ladies appear, 
and do not hesitate to express their admiration 
to those who are more plainly dressed. And 
what is the natural effect of this? Inthe second 
place, many young men are too proud themselves 
to commence their married life in a quiet, eco- 
nomical way. They are not willing to marry 





and addresses. In order to simplify the matter 
as much as possible, the blank is prepared with 
spaces for fifty words, only one word to be writ- 
ten in each space. Two marginal columns are 
on the left of the blank, the one indicating the 
number of words which the message thus writ- 
ten will contain, be it long or short; and the 





ment by his great height, and the slouch of his 





other indicating the charge to be made. Thus 

















until they have money enough to continue all 
| their own private luxuries, and also support a 
. wife in style. The difficulty is not altogether on 
; either side; but if both men and women would 
| be more true to the best feelings of their hearts, 
| and care less about what the world would say, 
| pure and happy and noble homes would be more 
. abundant. 
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Summer Toilettes, Figs. 1-4. 


Fig. 1.—Lizac anp Wuite Srrirep Orcanpy Dress. 
trimmed with three bias flounces of the material each seven inches wide, 
gathered an inch from the upper edge by means of a fine cord so as to 
form a heading. The sleeves and heart-shaped neck are trimmed with 
fulds and flounces of the material. ‘Tucked Swiss muslin chemisette. 


Lilac silk belt and sash. 


Fig. 2.—FicurED Sx Grenapine Dress witn Ficuv. The under- 
skirt has a flounce twelve inches wide; above this are eight ruffles each 


two inches and a 
half wide, four of 
which are turned 
upward and four 
downward,as shown 
by the illustration. 
Low-necked waist 
with long sleeves. 
Fichu of the mate- 
rial trimmed with 
ruffles. Cutthefichu 
from Figs. 48 and 
49 of the Supple- 
ment, 

Fig. 3. —Wuite 
Swiss Mus.in 
Dress. The flounce 
of the under-skirt Su 
is 14 inches wide; No. 
the seam made by 
setting it on is covered with a fold an inch 
wide, to which is joined a ruffle of the dou- 
ble material an inch and a quarter wide, 
to imitate a heading. The tunic is slight- 
ly draped at the sides, and is trimmed with 
a ruffle two inches wide and a fold. The 
waist is trimmed like the tunic. Belt and 
sash of Scotch plaid ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Ficurep Percatt Dress witH 





Fig. 1.—VioLet CHIna 
Crave Basque BE rt. 
Back. 

For pattern and description see 
upplement, No. XIL, 
‘igs. 28 and 29, 


GRANITE 
Basque BELT. 


For pattern and 
description see 


Basque Bett witn Lace Trimmine. 


The skirt is 


Popruin 


ement, 


» Fig. $4, 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VIL, Figs. 19 and 20, 


Tunic anp Sacgue. The trimming 
of the under-skirt consists of a flounce 
nine inches wide, the upper edge of 
which is covered with a fold an inch 
and a half wide. The tunic is open 
in front, and trimmed with two 
flounces, each five inches and a half 
wide, and folds. ‘The sacque is trimmed 
with ruffles and folds; the lower ruffle 
is sewed to the edge of the sacque, and 
the upper ruffle set on the garment 
itself. A percale ruffle finishes the 
neck and bottom of the flowing sleeves. 
White linen standing collar and close 
under-sleeves. 


Fig. 1.—Lizac anp Wuite Fig. 2.—Sitk GRENADINE Dress witH Ficuv. 


SrripED OrGANvYy Dress. For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIII., Figs. 48 and 49. 


aetna 
GENTLEMAN’s SMOKING JACKET. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XV., =" 
Figs. 37-40. 

















Gray 

Fouiarp 

BasquE 
BELT. 


Litac CasHMERE Basque BE tt. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VI., Figs. 17 and 18, 





terial laid double, each an inch and afifth 


square; it is finished with a knot. 

Fig. 5.—Brivure Gros Grain Cravat 
Bow. This bow, which is fastened on a 
foundation, consists of one pointed end 
of blue gros grain laid double two inches 
long, and another two inches and two- 
fifths long, and a loop an inch anda fifth 
long. These have an insertion of foun- 
dation net. Arrange the bow in the man- 
ner shown by the illustration, and finish 
it with a knot. 


Fig. 6.—Brown Satin Cravat Bow. For pattern and description 


This bow consists of two pointed ends 
each two inches long and four-fifths of 





Fig. 3.—Swiss Musiin 
Dress. 










if 


Fig. 2.—Viotet Cuina 


Cravat Bows for Boys, Figs. 1-6. : 


See illustrations on page 585. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Dorrep Sirk Cravat Bow. This bow is made 
of thick white silk on a card-board foundation covered with the same. 
At the middle of the under edge of the foundation is a loop, by means 
of which the bow is fastened to the button of the shirt-collar. For the 
foundation (Fig. 2) cut a piece of card-board from Fig. 27, Supple- 
ment, wire the outer edge, and cover it with the material, having pre- 
viously set on the elastic loop. ‘The bow itself consists of two loops each 
an inch and two-fifths wide and an inch and three-fifths long, two ends 


as wide as the loops, 
and two inches and 
two-fifths long each, 
and a knot; these 
all have an interlin- 
ing of stifflace. The 
manner of arranging 
the bow is shown by 
the illustration. 

Fig. 3.— Linac 
AND WHITE STRIPED 
Satin Cravat Bow. 
This bow consists of 
two pointed ends each 
two inches and two- 
fifths long and an 
inch and four-fifths 
wide, two loops each 


For pattern and descrip- two inches and two-fifths wide and an inch 


tion see Supplement, © 
No. TIL, Fige 8 and 9. and two-fifths long, and a knot. Arrange 


them in a bow in the manner shown by the 
illustration, and sew them on the foundation, 
Fig. 2. 

Fig. 4.—Biack anp WHITE Puaip SILK 
Cravat Bow. This bow is fastened on a 
foundation, and consists of two pointed ends 
three inches and a fifth long and two inches 
and two-fifths wide, and two loops of the ma- 


i itty SS 

ADA) heen 
AYO OOOO ONIO 
EYER OOO Oe 


Crave Basque BELt. 
Front. 


see Supplement, No. XIL., 
igs. 28 and 29, 


Fig. 4.—Ficurep PrercaLte Dress wItH 
Tunic AND SACQUE. 
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The field must not be overcrowded with orna- 
ment—the flesh hue must have space to show it- 
self; but here and there, as on the rims of plates, 
and the body of tureens and centre-pieces, orna- 
ment might culminate into flush and quantity, 
or spaces be filled up with small masses of one 
color, as shields, lozenges, or perforated circles 
in dark blue, dark green, russet-brown, or black, 
the tracery leading to or surrounding these be- 
ing in colors of harmonious fitness. 

Another‘ very important but simple point is 
utterly lost sight of in the adjustment @f our tea 
and dinner tables. Why have we constant uni- 
formity of color, and even form? Does nature 
dress her fields and gardens in one color? Or 
does she repeat again and again, so that the eye 
is wearied by baldness and reiteration, one form- 


ah inch wide, two loops an inch and two- 
fifths long and four-fifths of an inch wide, 
and a knot. These have a stiff lace inter- 
lining, and are made of the material laid 
double; they are arranged in the manner 
shown by the illustration, and sewed on a 
‘foundation. 


Blue China Crape and Velvet 
Ribbon Cravat Bow. 

Tue ends and pleated half rosette of this 
bow are of China crape, and the loops and 
little-bow which takes the place of the knot 
of velvet ribbon. The ends are sloped and 
finished with a stitched hem, and are five 


i 
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Burr Liven Dress ror Girt From 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, X., Figs. 25 and 26. 





Gray Linen APRON 
FoR GirRL FROM 4 TO 
6 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern‘and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, 
No. VIIL., Figs. 21-23. 


EMBROIDERED APRON 
For GIRL FROM 3 
To 5 YEARS OLD. 

For pattern and descrip- 


tion see Supplement, 
No. XVI, Figs. 41 and 42, 


inches and a half long 
and three inches wide ; 
the loops aregthree inch- 
es and a half long and 
three inches wide. ‘To 
make the half rosette 
take a strip of crape 
twenty inches long and 
three inches wide, laid double to half its 
width, Make the little bow of a piece of 
velvet ribbon an inch and a quarter wide. 
Set the whole bow on a stiff lace foundation. 


i ula of outline? On the 
contrary, nature pro- 
duces endless effects 
through contrast. And 
conventional ornament, 
though it has to take to 
itself greater decorum 
and restriction, can still 
harmonize and beautify bya rhythm, as it 
were, of outline and color, There may be 
duality, or tertiation, or quaternity, or any 
other of the algebraical ‘numbers, so that 
their amount be not too high. For instance, 
in the spreading of large tea or breakfast 
tables, as those of hydropathic establish- 
ments, houses of business, or tables d’héte, 





Fig. 3.—Litac AND WuITE STRIPED SATIN 
Cravat Bow. 


Fig. 4.=Biack anp Waite Pai Sink 
Cravat Bow. 





Fig. 2.—FounDaTIoN FOR 
Cravat Bows. 


2 ¢ For pattern see Supplement 
T= next great step which public taste PA 0. XL, Figs ot. ’ 


OUR PLATES AND DISHES. 









4 A yee : here every third or fourth cup may have 
must take in crockery must be the utter = Fig. 5, —Biur Gros Grain Fig. 6.—Brown Satin ” yo : e Aecre 
repudiation of the dead 2 Cravat Bow. Cravat Bow. yp dLedpmen scape! pw ri 






















































it, these jugs, instead of being 
alike in color and form, might 
alternate thus—two buffs and 
one red in perfect rhythm 
round the table, except top and 
bottom, where’a larger jug, of 
good form, in black, might 
give the keystones of color. 
Again, the cups and saucers 
might add to this rhythm and 
beauty of color. Say three 
cream-color with a slight edge 
penciling of red, and one of 
buff with the same edge pen- 


white body-color of all 
our ordinary table and 
other ware. ‘The uni- 
versal patronage of this 
ground-color is as dead 
a weight upon the pot- 
ter of the present day as 
the willow pattern was 
upon his predecessors. 
To make the matter evi- 
dent to any one, let a 
few ordinary plates and 
dishes be set out on a 
clean white table-cloth, 
and what have we of 
that art or taste which 
grows out of contrast 
—-that loveliest device : S \ - 
of nature’s harmony? JS 5 \ \ ; , \ S : . ——— 
Does nature put two . S : \ \ ~ 2 _ | 


Y 
Wy 


Ii 
Bil 


Buivue Cuina CrapPe AND VELVET 
Cravat Bow. 


dead and inert colors together, and expect vi- 
tality therefrom? No. Like our truest and 
greatest painters, she uses a dead white very 
sparingly, and never in juxtaposition to an- 
other color which is dead and flat too. 

The Staffordshire potters of the last century 
—of whom Wedgewood was the head in the per- 
fection and beauty of his wares—brought the 
fine pale sulphur-color tint to such a high de- 
gree of beauty as to be beautiful in itself with- 
out pattern or other adornment, provided ex- 
cellence of form were present. But there lies 
latent for modern art, modern utility, and mod- 
ern patronage a lovelier body-color still—that 
of a pale flesh-color—not a pink, but a hue best 
expressed by that of the palm of a lady’s or 
infant’s hand. We have this color in the pink 
, topaz and in many sea-shells. And this, be- 

sides its own intrinsic loveliness, would serve 
as a fine vehicle for decorative art, would serve 
as contrast to the colors of ordinary viands, 
and be a true set-off to the snowy linen of the 
breakfast, supper, and, more especially, of the 
dinner table. A greater or less depth of por- 
cellaneous glaze would mark the difference be- . — ues 
tween ordinary and more costly ware; for in ae = 
the latter we should seem, as in the topaz, to === : 
look through, and not on, the surface. The 
style .of ornament would be in relief, or, more 
simply to express it, would stand out. Gothic 
xe tracery, the convoluted lines and strap-work of 
Fig. 1.—Watxine Dress witH EMBROIDERED Tunic AND Biovusr the Cinquecento period, and much of Saracenic Fig. 2.—Watkinec Dress witH EMBROIDERED TUNIC AND BLOUSE 

AIST.—BAckK. design, would afford a wide and great field for Warist.—FRront. 
For pattern and description see Shpplement, No, I., Figs. 1-5. new combinations of peculiar fitness and beauty. For pattern and description see Supplement, No, I., Figs. 1-5. 
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ciling in pale green, or three dark blue and one 
buff, and so on, in an infinite alternation of 
form, decoration, and color. ‘The plates might 
be so disposed as to add to this harmony of 
effect, as buff plates alternating dually or ter- 
tially with those of blue. Where centre-pieces 
were used, such as tazzas, salvers, and baskets, 
for bread, cakes, and’fruit, or vases for flowers, 
the black earthen-ware body might alternate with 
electro-plate, and with buff or red terra-cotta, 
with great effect. Thus an electro-plated vase 
for flowem of good form and height, could be 
set at either end of a long table, or a single vase 
of larger size as centre-piece in the middle; the 
intermediary pieces, as tazzas and baskets, be- 
ing in fine dark red or black pottery. And all 
this, comparatively speaking, would be cheap art. 
‘Those who have only seen the uniformity and 
dead color of all the articles set upon our ordi- 
nary dinner-tables can searcely realize what va- 
riation and rhythm in color would effect. Even 
for ordinary tables the pale blush of flesh-color- 
ed plates and dishes, if set off by other dishes 
in a black body—as those for vegetables and 
entrées—would create a revolution in simple 
everyday art. Even the salt might rest in small, 
finely modeled vessels, and for these Wedgewood 
has left a vast many patterns of great beauty. 





ONLY A HEART. 


Ir was only a heart; but then 

Did you know it was yours? When 
You lightly threw it away, 

Did you dream of a reckoning day ? 


It was only a heart; yet 

I can never quite forget 

How you toyed with the thing for a while, 
Then put it aside with a smile. 


It is only a heart still— 
Do with it as you will— 
A heart that is broken in two, 
But no longer beating for you! 





A LITTLE STORY OF CHARLES 
DICKENS. 
By GRACE GREENWOOD. 

NE morning in the summer of 1852, stand- 

ing by the drawing-room window of a friend’s 
house in London, where I was visiting, I remark- 
ed in the street below a very curious little brough- 
am, drawn by a shaggy Scotch pony, and driven 
by either a dwarf or a very old and staid-looking 
boy, in a somewhat flashy livery. This queer es- 
tablishment, which reminded me of ‘Tom 'Thumb’s 
turn-out, was evidently waiting for some one then 
in my friend's house, and I watched with consid- 
erable curiosity for the appearance of that some 
one. At last I heard the hall-door open, and saw 
descending the high stone steps the strangest, 
quaintest figure of a woman—a dwarf, not more 
than three feet high, but very stout, and without 
form or comeliness. Her head was large, and 
she wore the large English bonnet of that time, 
elaborately ornamented with ribbon and flowers. 
Indeed, her whole attire was gay and odd to the 
degree that might be called ‘‘ stunning.” She 
waddled rapidly across the sidewalk, carrying, 
I remember, a large bag, and sprang into her 
brougham with marvelous lightness and quick- 
ness, all things considered. .As she was giving 
some directions to her coachman I caught a view 
of her face. It was evidently that of a woman 
of middle age; but it was full and florid, with a 
merry, confident, and even roguish expression, 
which might be called both bold and cunning. 
It was certainly very vivacious, and ludicrously 
wide awake and knowing. 
upon me, as this small personage drove away, 
that in her I had seen the ‘‘ counterfeit present- 
ment” of little Miss Mowcher, the hair-dresser, 
shampooer, and whisker-trimmer of Steerforth, 
in ‘‘ David Copperfield.” This I remarked to 
my friend, who just then entered the room. She 
smiled, and replied, quietly, ‘‘ Yes, Miss is 
the original of Miss Mowcher, and Mr. Dickens 
never drew a more perfect portrait.” She then 
went on to tell me that the little woman, who, 
she said, was ‘‘a most excellent creature,” was 
a professional chiropodist, and, I think, also a 
hair-dresser, and that she was doing a good busi- 
ness in London, owing much of her success to 
her eccentric, vivacious ways, and, perhaps, to 
an almost ludicrous deformity, which apparent- 
ly had about it nothing painful or diseased. She 
always looked in abounding health, and her man- 
ner and voice were hearty to jollity. She had 
attended on Mrs. Dickens professionally, and 
during some of her ministrations Mr. Dickens 
had encountered her, it seemed, and had made 
a mental sketch of her in his marvelous way, as 
John Leech used to take heads on his thumb 
nail, in an omnibus or on the street. ‘The poor 
little lady was very fhuch hurt when Miss Mow- 
cher appeared among the dramatis persone of 
** David Copperfield ;” and every body recog- 
nized the picture, and many spoke to her of it, 
congratulating her or condoling with her on her 
questionable immortality, She thought, as some 
others thought at the time, that the odd, *‘ vola- 
tile” little hair-dresser was to play a mischievous, 
malevolent part in the fiovel, was to be a sort of 
bad fairy; and with her grievance on her heart 
—which, after all her shrewd, driving, absurd 
ways, her ‘‘ tricks and her manners,” was a good 
heart—she came to my friend, who was one of 
her kindest patrons, and talked the matter over, 
with tears of real distress. My friend advised 
her at once to write to Mr. Dickens, and frankly 
state her feelings and apprehensions, and show 
cause why judgment should not be pronounced 
against her; and she actually did write a pro- 
test, characteristically ‘‘ volatile” in style, and 
yet, in passages, almost pathetically earnest. 
She assured him that there was room for a true 
womanly heart in her dumpy, pursy, unshapely 





Suddenly it flashed, 





body, ‘‘ three feet by nothing ;” that her eccen- 
tricities were, in great part, her stock in trade; 
that her rattling, slangy talk, and droll, saucy air, 
were her best defenses against humiliating pity 
and condescension, though, perhaps, they ex- 
posed her to more humiliating suspicions. She 
told him something of her story—how she too 
had been obliged to cut her way through the 
‘* Forest of Difficulty,” and to open a path for 
other feet, timid with youth, or faltering from age. 

It was the very letter to touch Charles Dickens, 
and it did touch him. A day or two later the 
little woman came to my friend, with her droll 
face all aglow with happiness and pride, and 
holding in her ‘‘morsel of a hand” a dainty- 
looking, blue-tinted note. On the left-hand cor- 
ner of the envelope was the autograph, so famil- 
iar to us now—Charles Dickens, the C so like a 
G, the two names confluent, and the séven-storied 
flourish and all. The note itself was brief, but 
most courteous; the novelist thanked his corre- 
spondent for her frank remonstrance, expressed 
regret that she had been pained, but bade her 
dismiss all anxiety and depend upon him to bring 
her out all right in theend. After the usual kind 
words with which he closed even the briefest 
notes there was another full autograph, flourish 
and all. Indeed, Mr. Dickens seems never, in 
his private correspondence at least, to have em- 
ployed an amanuensis, or, by the use of abbrevi- 
ations and initials, to have put one on a short 
autographic allowance. 

How well he kept.his promise to the poor little 
hair-dresser no one familiar with ‘‘ David Cop- 
perfield” need be told. In Miss Mowcher’s sec- 
ond appearance in the story she fairly redeems 
herself from all blame or mistrust. We see that 
she has had no evil intentions, though she has in 
one instance been made an instrument of evil, 
and remorsefully calls herself ‘‘a thoughtless 
fool.” We see, with David, that she is a good 
worthy soul, not without womanly modesty and 
sensibility ; and with him we learn of her the les- 
son ‘‘not to associate bodily defects with men- 
tal, except for a solid reason.” 

Perhaps it comes from knowing this story, but 
I have the impression that Dickens changed his 
plan somewhat, in regard to Miss Mowcher, after 
the picture was recognized and taken so serious- 
ly. She certainly does not play as important a 
part in the drama as one would expect from the 
space given her on her first appearance. She is 
finally dismissed rather abruptly. We are led 
to think she will be instrumental in restoring 
‘little Em'ly,” and in punishing Littimer; but 
she seems to have done nothing but the little in- 
voluntary harm she so passionately regrets, and 
the good of vindicating dwarf human nature in 
herself. 

I like to remember this story, which, slight as 
it is, goes to prove, among a thousand others, that 
the great genius of Charles Dickens was twinned 
with a great heart. All such bright and pleasant 
recollections of our beloved friend we should cher- 
ish, and not let recollections of sudden death, of 
mournful funeral rites, and more mournful auc- 
tion sales, sadden us too deeply, nor the grand 
shadows of the old Abbey where he sleeps fall too 
coldly on our hearts. Iam pained to hear him 
spoken of with a kind of melancholy condescen- 
sion, as ‘‘ poor Dickens,” simply because he has 
passed on to broader and higher and grander 
fields of labor, to deeper experiences and pro- 
founder joys than ours. Befogged on this ‘* bank 
and shoal of time” we could not follow his out- 
ward-bound voyage; but we know that he must 
have come into safe harbor somewhere, on some 
shining shore of infinite love and contentment 
and congenial employ —some fair, home-like 
land, ‘‘some unimagined isle in the far seas.” 
So let us ‘‘keep his memory green,” with cheer- 
ful holly, not with sombre yew. Let us rejoice 
that we had so bright and sweet-souled a compan- 
ion to delight us in the morning of our life, to 
cheer us under the burden and heat of the day, 
and not repine that he could not linger with us 
into the dusky twilight, or tell us stories by the 
winter evening fireside. Let us thank God that 
we had him so long, not murmur that we could 
not keep him longer. ‘‘'The poor we have with 
us always,” and a hopeful, helpful pity for them 
is the most solemn legacy he has left tous. The 
most grateful love can not reach him now with 
its tender offices, but ‘‘ whensoever we will we 
can do them good.” 














(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
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i CHAPTER L. 
BLACK BILL. 

On the day after his meeting with Lord Chet- 
wynde Obed had intended to start for Naples. 
Lord Chetwynde had not chosen to tell Obed his 
real name; but this maintenance of his incogni- 
to was not at all owing to any love of mystery, 
or any desire to keep a secret. He chose to be 
‘* Windham” because Obed thought him so, and 
he had no reason for being otherwise with him. 
He thought, also, that to tell his real name might 
involve a troublesome explanation, which was not 
desirable, especially since there was no need for 
it. Had that explanation been made, had the 
true name been made known at this interview, a 
flood of light would have poured down upon this 
dark matter, and Obed would have had at last 
the key to every thing. But this revelation was 
not made, and Windham took his departure 
from his friend. 

On the following morning, while Obed: was 
dressing, a note was brought tohis room. It was 





from the police, and requested a visit from him, 
as matters of importance had been found out with 
reference to the case which he had intrusted to 
them. At this unexpected message Obed’s start 
for Naples was postponed, and he hurried off as 
rapidly as possible to the office. 

On arriving there he soon learned the cause of 
the note. An event had occurred which was in 
the highest degree unexpected, and had not arisen 
out of the ordinary inquiries of the detectives at 
all, It seems that on the evening of the previous 
day a man had come voluntarily to lodge inform- 
ation against this same Gualtier for the purpose 
of having a search made after him. He was one 
of the worst characters in London, well. known 
to the police, and recognized by them, and by his 
own ruffian companions, under the name of 
‘Black Bill.” In order that Obed might him- 
self hear what he had to say, they had detained 
the informer, and sent for him. 

Obed was soon brought face to face with this 
new actor in the great tragedy of Zillah’s life. 
He was a short, stout, thick-set man, with bull 
neck, broad shoulders, deep chest, low brow, flat 
nose, square chin, and small black eyes, in which 
there lay a mingled expression of ferocity and 
cunning. His bolt swarthy complexion, heavy 
black beard, and thick, matted, coal-black hair, 
together with his black eyes, were sufficiently 
marked to make him worthy of the name of 
‘* Black Bill.” Altogether, he looked like a per- 


fect type of perfect ruffianism ; and Obed invol-- 


untarily felt a cold shudder pass over him as he 
thought of Zillah falling into the hands of any 
set of villains of which this man was one. 

On entering the room Black Bill was informed 
that Obed was largely interested in the affair 
which he had made known, and was bidden to 
tell his story oncemore. ‘Thereupon Black Bill 
took a long and very comprehensive stare at 
Obed from head to foot, after which he went on 
to narrate his story. 

He had been engaged in the month of June, 
he said, by a man who gave his name as Rich- 
ards. He understood that he was to take part 
in an enterprise which was illegal, but attended 
with no risk whatever. It was simply to assist 
in sinking avessel at sea. Black Bill remarked, 
with much naiveté, that he always was scrupulous 
in obeying the laws; but just at that time he was 
out of tin, and yielded to the temptation. He 
thought it was a case where the vessel was to be 
sunk for the sake of the insurance. Such things 
were very common, and friends of ‘his had assisted 
before in similar enterprises. The price offered 
for his services was not large—only fifty pounds— 
and this also made him think it was only some 
common case. 

He found that three other men had also been 
engaged. ‘They were ordered to go to Marseilles, 
and wait till they were’ wanted. Money was 
given them for the journey, and a certain house 
was mentioned as the place where they should 


stay. 

They did not have long to wait. In a short 
time the man who had employed them called on 
them, and took them down to the harbor, where 
they found a very handsome yacht. In about an 
hour afterward he returned, accompanied this 
time by a young and beautiful lady. Black Bill 
and all the men were very much struck by her 
appearance. ‘They saw very well that she be- 
longed to the upper classes. They saw also that 


their employer treated her with the deepest re-, 


spect, and seemed almost like her servant. ‘They 
heard her once call him ‘‘ Mr. Gualtier,” and 
knew by this that the name ‘‘ Richards” was an 
assumed one. They all wondered greatly at her 
appearance, and could not understand what was 
to be her part in the adventure. Judging from 
what they heard of the few words she addressed 
to this Gualtier, they saw that she was expecting 
to sail to Naples, and was very eager to arrive 
there. 

At last the second night came. Gualtier sum- 
moned Black Bill at midnight, and they both 
went into the hold, where they bored holes, The 
other men had meanwhile got the boat in readi- 
ness, and had put some provisions and water in 
her. Atlast the holes were bored, and the vessel’ 
began to fill rapidly. Black Bill was ordered 
into the boat, Gualtier saying that he was going 
to fetch the young lady. The men all thought 
then that she had been brought on board merely 
to be forced into taking part in the sinking of the 
vessel. None of them understood the idea of the 
thing at all. : 

They waited for a time, according to Black 
Bill. The night was intensely dark, and they 
could hear nothing, when suddenly Gualtier came 
to the boat and got in. 

“*Where’s the girl ?” said Black Bill. 

‘She won’t come,” said Gualtier, who at the 
same time unloosed theboat. ‘‘She won’t come,” 
he repeated. ‘‘ Give way, lads.” 

The “lads” refused, and a great outcry arose. 
They swore that they would not leave the vessel 
without the girl, and that if he did not go back 
instantly and get her, they would pitch him over- 
board and save her themselves. Black Bill told 
him they thought it was only an insurance busi- 
ness, and nothing like this. 

Gualtier remained quite calm during this out- 
ery. As soon as he could make himself heard 
he told them, in a cool voice, that he was armed 
with a revolver, and would shoot them all down 
if they did not obey him. He had hired them 
for this, he said, and they were in for it. If 
they obeyed him, he would pay them when they 
got ashore; if not, he would blow their brains out. 
Black Bill said that at this threat he drew his 
own pistol and snapped it at Gualtier. It would 
not go off. Gualtier then laughed, and said that 
pistols which had a needle run down the nipple 
did not generally explode—by which Black Bill 
saw that his pistols had been tampered with. 

There was a long altercation, but the end of it 
was that Gualtier gave them a certain time to de- 
cide, after which he swore that he would shoot 





them down. He was armed, he was determ- 
ined ; they were unarmed, and at his mercy ; and 
the end of it wes, they yielded to him and rowed 
away. One thing which materially influenced 
them was, that they had drifted away from the 
schooner, and she had been lost in the deep dark- 
ness of the night. Besides, before their alterca- 
tion was over, they all felt sure that the vessel had 
sunk. So they rowed on sullenly all that night 
and all the next day, with only short intervals of 
rest, guarded all the time by Gualtier, who, pis- 
tol in hand, kept them to their work. 

They reached the coast at a point not far fram 
Leghorn. It was a wild spot, with wooded 
shores. Here Gualtier stepped out, paid them, 
and ordered them to go to Leghorn. As for 
himself, he swore they should never see him 
again. They took the money, and rowed off for 
a little distance along the shore, when Black Bill 
made them put him ashore. They did so, and 
rowed on. He plunged into the woods, and 
walked back till he got on Gualtier’s trail, which 
he followed up. Black. Bill here remarked, with 
a mixture of triumph and mock contrition, that 
an accident in his early life had sent him to Aus- 
‘tralia, in which country he had learned how to 
notice the track of animals or of man in any 
place, however wild. Here Gualtier had been 
careless, and his track was plain. Black Bill 
thus followed him from place to place, and after 
Gualtier reached the nearest railway station was 
easily able to keep him in sight. 

In this way he had kept him in sight through 
North Italy, over the Alps, through Germany, 
and, finally, to London, where he followed him 
to the door of his lodgings. Here he had made 
inquiries, and had learned that Gualtier was liv- 
ing-there under the name of Mr. Brown; that 
he had only been there a few weeks, but seemed 
inclined to stay permanently, as he had brought 
there his clothes, some furniture, and all his 
papers, together with pictures and other valua- ~ 
bles. Black Bill then devoted himself to the task 
of watching him, which he kept up for some time, 
till one day Gualtier left by rail for the west, and 
never returned. Black Bill had watched ever 
since, but had seen nothing of him. He thought 
he must have gone to America. 

Here Black Bill paused for a while, and Obed 
asked him one or two questions. 

‘*What is the reason,” he asked, ‘‘that you 
did not give information to the police at first, in- 
stead of waiting till now?” 

‘¢A question like that there,” said Black Bill, 
‘tis easy enough to answer. You see I wanted 
for to play my hown little game. I wanted fur 
to find out who the gal was. If so be as I'd 
found out that, I’d have had somethin’ to work 
on. ‘That’s fust an’ foremost. An’ next, you 
understand, I was anxious to git a hold of him, 
so as to be able to pay off that oncommon black 
score asI hadagin him. Arter humbuggin’ me, 
hocusin’ my pistol, an’ threat’nin’ murder to 
me, an’ makin’ me work wuss than a galley- 
slave in that thar boat, I felt petiklar anxious to 
pay him off in the same coin. That’s the reason 
why I sot up a watch on him on my own ac- 
count, instead of telling the beaks.” 

““Do you know,” asked Obed again, ‘‘ what 
has become of the others that were with you in 
the boat ?” 

‘* Never have laid eyes on ’em sincé that bless- 
ed arternoon when I stepped ashore to follow 
Gualtier. P’r’aps they've been nabbed—p’r’aps 
they’re sarvin’ their time out in the galleys— 
pr’aps they’ve jined the Jtalian army—p’r’aps 
they’ve got back here again. Wot’s become of 
them his Honor here knows better’n me.” 

After this Black Bill went on, and told all the 
rest that he had to say. He declared that he 
had watched Gualtier’s lodgings for more than 
three months, expecting that he would return. 
At last he disguised himself and went there to 
make inquiries. ‘The keeper of the house told 
him that nothing had been heard from *‘ Mr. 
Brown” since he left, and he had packed away 
all his things in hope of his return. But a Liv- 
erpool paper had recently been sent to him with 
a marked paragraph, giving an account of the 
recovery of the body of a man who had been 
drowned, and who in all respects seemed to re- 
semble his late lodger. Why it had been sent 
to him he did not know; but he thought that 
perhaps some paper had been found in the pock- 
ets of the deceased, and the authorities had sent 
this journal to the address, thinking that the no- 
tice might thus reach his friends. 

After this Black Bill began to lose hope of 
success. He did not believe that Gualtier had 
perished, but that it was a common trick to give 
rise to a belief in the mind of his lodging-house 
keeper that he had met with his death. In this 
belief he waited for a short time to see if any 
fresh intelligence turned up; but at length, as 
Gualtier made no sign, and Black Bill’s own re- 
sources were exhausted, he had concluded that 
it would be best to make known the whole cir- 
cumstance to the police. : 

Such was the substance of his narrative. It 
was interrupted by frequent questions; but Black 
Bill told a coherent tale, and did not contradict 
himself. ‘There was not the slightest doubt in 
the minds of his hearers that he was one of the 
greatest scoundrels that ever lived, but at the 
same time there was not the slightest doubt that 
on this occasion he had not taken part willingly 
against the life of the young girl. He and his 
associates, it was felt, had been tricked and over- 
reached by the superior cunning of Gualtier. 
They saw also, by Black Bill’s account, that this 
Gualtier was bold and courageous to a high de- 
gree, with a cool calculation and a daring that 
were not common among men. He had drawn 
these men into the commission of what they ex- 
pected would be some slight offense, and then 
forced them to be his unwilling allies in a foul 
murder. He had paid them a small price for 
the commission of a great crime. He had bul- 
lied ther, threatened them, and made them his 
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slaves by his own clever management and the 
force of his own nature, and that, too, although 
these very men were, all of them, blood-stained 
ruffians, the most reckless among the dregs of 
society. From Black Bill’s story Obed gained a 
new view of Gualtier. 

After Black Bill had been dismissed, the lodg- 
ing-house keeper, who had been sent for, made 
his appearance. His account was quite in ac- 
cordance with what had been said. This man, 
whom he called Brown, had taken lodgings with 
him in May last, and had staid a few weeks. 
He then had been absent for a fortnight or so. 
On his return he passed a few days in the house, 
and then left, since which time he had not been 
heard of. ‘The Liverpool paper which had been 
sent him gave the only hint at the possible cause 
of his absence. In reply to an inquiry from 
Obed, the landlord stated that Mr. Brown’s ef- 
fects seemed to be very valuable. There was a 
fine piano, a dozen handsome oil-paintings, a 
private desk, an iron box, a jewel box, and a 
trunk, which, from its weight, was filled with 
something perhaps of value. On the whole, he 
could not think that such things would be left by 
any one without some effort to regain possession 
of them. If they were sold at a sacrifice, they 
would bring a very large sum. 

The lodging-house keeper was then allowed to 
take his departure, after which Obed and the 
magistrate discussed for some time the new ap- 
pearance which had been given to this affair. 
Their conclusions were similar, in most respects. 

It seemed to them, first, that this Gualtier, 
whose names were so numerous, had planned his 
crime with a far-reaching ingenuity not often to 
be met with, and that after the accomplishment 
of his crime he was still as ingenious in his ef- 
forts after perfect concealment. He had baffled 
the police of France, of Italy, and of England 
thus far. He had also baffled completely that one 
enemy who had so long a time followed on his 
track. His last act in leaving his lodgings was 
well done—though putting the notice in the Liv- 
erpool paper, and sending it to the landlord, 
seemed more clumsy than his usual proceedings. 
It was readily concluded that the notice in that 
paper was only a ruse, in order to secure more 
perfect concealment, or, perhaps, elude pursuit 
more effectually. 

It seemed also most likely, under the circum- 
stances, that he had actually gone as far as Liv- 
erpool, and from that port to America. If that 
were the case it would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, ever to get on his track or discover him. 
The only chance appeared to be in the probabil- 
ity that he would send, in some way or other, for 
those things which he had left in the lodging- 
house. Judging by the enumeration which the 
landlord had given, they were too valuable to be 
lost, and in most cases the owner would make 
some effort to recover them. The magistrate 
said that he would direct the landlord to keep the 
things carefully, and, if any inquiry ever came 
after them, to give immediate information to the 
police. This was evidently the only way of ever 
catching Gualtier. 

The motive for this crime appeared quite plain 
to these inquirers. Judging by the facts, itseem- 
ed as though Gualtier and Hilda had been lovers, 
and had planned this so as to secure all the prop- 
erty of the younger sister. To Obed the motive 
was still more plain, though he did not tell what 
he knew—namely, the important fact that Hilda 
was not the sister at all of her victim, and that 
her own property was small in comparison with 
that of the one at whose life she aimed. He 
thought that to tell this even to the police would 
be a violation of sacred confidence. After the 
commission of the crime it seemed plain that 
these criminals had taken to flight together, most 
probably to America. This they could easily do, 
as their funds were all portable. 

A careful look-out at the lodging-house was 
evidently the only means by which the track of 
the fugitives could be discovered. Even this 
would take a long time, but it was the only thing 
that could be done. 

After this a careful examination was made of 
the things which Gualtier had left behind at the 
lodging-house. The pictures were found to be 
very valuable ; the piano, also, was new—one of 
Collard’s—and estimated to.be worth one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. The jewel box wasfound 
to contain articles of great value, some diamond 
rings, and turquoise and pearl. Many of the 
things looked like keepsakes, some of them hay- 
ing inscriptions, such as ‘‘To M.—from G.,” 
**'To M.—from L.,” ‘‘ From Mother.” These 
seemed like things which no living man could 
willingly give up. How could it be known that 
Gualtier had indeed given up such sacred posses- 
sions as these ? 

On opening the trunks, one was found to con- 
tain books, chiefly French novels, and the other 
clothes. None of these gave any fresh clew to 
the home or the friends of the fugitive. 

Last of all was the writing-desk. This was 
opened with intense curiosity. It was hoped that 
here something might be discovered. 

It was well filled with papers. But a short 
examination served to show that, in the first 
place, the papers were evidently considered very 
valuable by the owner ; and, in the second place, 
that they were of no earthly value to any one 
else. They were, in short, three different manu- 
script novels, whose soiled and faded appearance 
seemed to speak of frequent offerings to different 
publishers, and as frequent refusals. There they 
lay, still cherished by the author, inclosed in his 
desk, lying there to be claimed perhaps at some 
future time. There were, in addition to these, 
a number of receipted bills, and some season 
_ for railways and concerts—and that was 
all. 

Nothing, therefore, was discovered from this 
examination. Yet the result gave hope. It 
seemed as if no man would leave things like these* 
—this piano, these pictures, these keepsakes— 





and never seek to get them again. Those very 
manuscript novels, rejected as they had been, 
were still things which the author would not will- 
ingly give up. Thechances, therefore, were very 
great that at some time, in some way, some ap- 
plication would be made for this property. And 
on this the magistrate relied confidently. 

Obed spent another day in London, and had 
another interview with the magistrate. He 
found, however, that nothing more could be done 
by him, or by any one else, at present, and so he- 
returned to Naples, via Marseilles. He called on 
the prefect of police at the latter city to acquaint 
him with the latest intelligence of this affair ; 
heard that nothing more had been discovered 
about Mathilde, and then went on his way, ar- 
riving in due time at his destination. He told 
his sister the result of his journey, but to Zillah 
he told nothing at all about it. Having done all 
that man could do, Obed now settled himself 
down once more in Naples, beguiling his time 
between the excitement of excursions with his 
friends, and the calm of domestic life’ with his 
family. Naples, on the whole, seemed to him 
the pleasantest spot to stay in that he had seen 
for a long.time, and he enjoyed his life there so 
much that he was in no hurry to leave it. 








CHAPTER LI. 
A STARTLING PROPOSAL. 


Osep and his family thus remained in Naples, 
and Zillah at last had an occupation. The new 
duties which she had undertaken gave her just 
enough of employment to fill the day and occupy 
her thoughts. It was adouble blessing. Inthe 
first place it gave her a feeling of independence ; 
and again, and especially, it occupied her 
thoughts, and thus prevented her mind from 
preying uponitself. Then she was able to gain 
alleviation for the troubles that had so long op- 
pressed her. She felt most profoundly the change 
from the feeling of poverty and dependence to 
one of independence, when she was actually 
‘* setting her own living.” She knew that her 
independence was owing to the delicate generos- 
ity of Obed Chute, and that under any other cir- 
cumstances she would probably have had no re- 
fuge from starvation; but her gratitude to her 
friends did not lesson at all her own self-com- 
placency. There was a childish delight in Zillah 
over her new position, which was due, perhaps, to 
the fact that she had always looked upon herself 
as hopelessly and incurably dull; but now the 
discovery that she could actually fill the position 
of music-teacher brought her a strange triumph, 
which brightened many a dark hour. : 

Zillah already had understood and appreciated 
the delicate feeling and high-toned generosity of 
Obed Chute and his sister. Nothing could in- 
crease the deep admiration which she felt for 
these simple, upright, honest souls, whose pure 
affection for her had proved such a blessing. If 
there had been nothing else, her very gratitude 
to them would have been a stimulus such as the 
ordinary governess never has. Under such a 
stimulus the last vestige of Zillah’s old willfulness 
died out. She was now a woman, tried in the 
crucible of sorrow, and -in that fiery trial the 
dross had been removed, and only the pure gold 
remained. The wayward, impetuous girl had 
reached her last and fullest development, and 
she now stood forth in adversity and affliction, 
right noble in her character—an earnest woman, 
devoted, tender, enthusiastic, generous. 

The fondness and admiration of her friends in- 
creased every day. The little children, whose 
musical education she had now begun, had al- 
ready learned to love her; and when she was 
transformed from a friend to a teacher they loved 
her none the less. Zillah’s capacity for teaching 
was so remarkable that it surprised herself, and 
she began to think that she had not been under- 
stood in the old days. But then, in the old days, 
she was a petted and spoiled child, and would 
never try to work until the last year of her life 
with the Earl, after he had extorted from her a 
promise to do differently. 

Obed Chute saw her success in her new position 
with undisguised satisfaction. But now that she 
had become a governess he was not at all in- 
clined to relax his exertions in her behalf. She 
was of too much importance, he said, to waste 
her life and injure her health in constant drudg- 
ery, and so he determined that she should not 
suffer for want of recreation. In Naples there 
need never be any lack of that. The city itself, 
with its noisy, laughing, jovial population, seems 
to the English eye as though it was keeping one 
perpetual holiday. ‘The Strada Toledo looks to” 
the sober northerner as though a constant carni- 
val were going on. Naples has itself to offer to 
the visitor, with its never-ending gayety and its 
many-sided life—its brilliant cafés, its lively the- 
atres, its gay pantomimes, its buffooneries, its 
macaroni, its lazaroni, and its innumerable fes- 
tivities. Naples has also a cluster of attractions 
all around it, which keep their freshness longer 
than those of any other city. Among these Obed 
Chute continued to take Zillah. ‘To him it was 
the best happiness that he could desire when he 
had succeeded in making the time pass pleasant- 
lyforher. To see her face flush up with that in- 
nocent girlish enthusiasm, and to hear her merry 
laugh, which was still childlike in its freshness 
and abandon, was something so pleasant that he 
would chuckle over it to himself all the evening 
afterward. 

So, as before, they drove about the environs or 
sailed over the bay. Very little did Obed Chute 
know about that historic past which lived and 
breathed amidst all these scenes through which 
he wandered. No student of history was he. 
To him the cave of Polyphemus brought no rec- 
ollections ; the isle of Capri was a simple isle 
of the sea, and nothing more; Misenum could 
not give to his imagination the vanished Roman 
navies ; Puzzuoli could not show the traces of 


“far along through the air. 








Saint Paul; and there was nothing which could 
make known to him the mighty footprints of the 
heroes of the past, from the time of the men of 
Osca, and Cuma, and the builders of Psestum’s 
Titan temples, down through all the periods of 
Roman luxury, and through all gradations of 
men from Cicero to Nero, and down farther to 
the last, and not the least of all, Belisarius. 
The past was shut out, but it did not interfere 
with his simple-hearted enjoyment. ‘The present 
was sufficient forhim. He had no conception of 
art; and the proudest cathedrals of Naples, or the 
noblest sculptures of her museums, or the most 
radiant pictures, never awakened any emotion 
within him. Art was dumb to him; but then 
there remained something greater than art, and 
that was nature. Nature showed him here her 
rarest and divinest beauty ; and if in the presence 
of such beauty as that—beauty which glowed in 
immortal lineaments wherever he turned his eyes 
—if before this he slighted the lesser beauties of 
art, he might be sneered at by the mere dilettante, 
but the emotions of his own soul were none the 
less true and noble. 

One day they had arranged fora sail to Capri. 
Miss Chute could not go, and Zillah went with 
Obed Chute alone. She had frequently done so 
before. It was a glorious day. Most days in 
Naples are glorious. The Neapolitan boatmen 
sang songs all the way—songs older, perhaps, than 
the time of Massaniello—songs which may have 
come down from Norman, or even from Roman 
days. There was one lively air which amused 
Zillah— 

“How happy is = fisher’s life, 


comi Eccola, 
The fisher and his faithful wife, 
Eccola!” 


It was a lively, ringing refrain, and the words 
had in them that sentiment of domestic life which 
is not usually found in Continental songs. The 
sea glittered around them. The boat danced 
lightly over the waves. The gleaming atmosphere 
showed all the scenery with startling distinct- 
ness. (Where is there an atmosphere like that 
of Naples?) The sky was of an intense blue, 
and the deep azure of the sea rivaled the color 
of the sky that bent above it. ‘The breeze that 
swept over the sea brought on its wings life and 
health and joy. Allaround there flashed before 
them the white sails of countless boats that sped 
in every direction over the surface of the waters. 

They landed in Capri, and walked about the 
island. They visited the cave, and strolled along 
the shore. At length they sat down on a rock, 
and looked over the waters toward thecity. Be- 
fore them spread out the sea, bounded by the 
white gleaming outline of Naples, which extend- 
ed far along the shore; on the left was Ischia ; 
and on the right Vesuvius towered on high, with 
its smoke cloud hovering over it, and streaming 
Never before had the 
Bay of Naples seemed so lovely. Zillah lost her- 
self in her deep admiration. Obed Chute also 
sat in profound silence. Usually he talked; 
now, however, he said nothing. Zillah thought 
that he, like herself, was lost in the beauty of 
this matchless scene. 

At length the long silence was broken by Obed 
Chute. 

‘¢ My child,” said he, “‘for the last few weeks 
I have been thinking much of you. You have 
wound yourself around my heart. I want to say 
something to you now which will surprise you, 
perhaps—and, indeed, I donot know how you will 
take it. But in whatever way you take it, do not 
be afraid to tell me exactly how you feel. What- 
ever you may say, I insist on being your friend. 
You once called me your ‘ best friend.’ I will 
never do any thing to lose that title.” 

Zillah looked up in wonder. She was bewil- 
dered. Her brain whirled, and all presence of 
mind left her. She suspected what was coming, 
but it seemed too extraordinary, and she could 
scarcely believe it. She looked at him thus be- 
wildered and confused, and Obed went calmly 


n. 

‘* My child,” said he, ‘‘ you are so noble and 
so tender that it is not surprising that you have 
fixed yourself fastin my old heart. You are very 
dear and very precious to me. I do not know 
how I could bear to have you leave me. I hope 
to have you near me while I live, in some way or 
other. Howshallit be? Will you be a daugh- 
ter to me—or will you be a wife ?” 

Obed Chute paused. He did not look at her as 
he said this. He did not see the crimson flush 
that shot like lightning over that white and beau- 
tiful face. He looked away over the sea. 

But a deep groan from Zillah aroused him. 

He started and turned. 

Her face was upturned to his with an expres- 
sion of agony. She clasped his arms with a con- 
vulsive grasp, and seemed to gasp for breath. 

**Oh God!” she cried. ‘‘Isthisso? I must 
tell you this much, then—I will divulge my secret. 
Oh, my friend—I am married!” 





CHAPTER LII. 
A BETTER UNDERSTANDING. 


Fora long time not a word was spoken. Obed 
sat thunder-struck by this intelligence. He look- 
ed at her in wonder, as her fair girlish face was 
turned toward him, not knowing how to receive 
this unparalleled communication. 

“ Oh, my friend,” said Zillah, ‘‘ have I ever 
in any way shown that I could have expected 
this? Yes, Iam married—and it is about my 
marriage that the secret of my life has grown. 
Forgive me if I can not tell you more.” 

‘* Forgive you? What are you saying, my 
child ?”’ said Obed Chute, tenderly. ‘‘ Iam the 
one who must be forgiven. I have disturbed and 
troubled you, when I was only seeking to secure 
your happiness.” 

By this time Obed had recovered from his sur- 
prise, and began to contemplate the present state 





of affairs in their new aspect. It certainly was 
strange that this young girl should be a married 
woman, but so it was; andwhatthen? ‘* What 
then ?” was the question which suggested itself 
to Zillah also. * Would it make any difference— 
or rather would it not make all the difference in 
the-world? Hitherto she had felt unembarrass- 


. ed in his society, but hereafter all would be dif- 


ferent. Never again could she feel the same de- 
gree of ease as before in his presence. Would 
he not hereafter seem to her and to himself as a 
rejected lover ? 

But these thoughts soon- were diverted into 
another channel by Obed Chute himself. 

‘* So you are married ?” said he, solemnly. 

** Yes,” faltered Zillah. 

** Well, my child,” said Obed, with that same 
tenderness in his voice, which was now so fa- 
miliar to her, ‘‘ whether it is for good or evil I do 
not seek to know. I only say this, that if there 
is any thing which I could do to secure your hap- 
piness, you could not find any one who would do 
more for you than Obed Chute.” 

** Oh, my friend !” 

** Just now,” said Obed Chute, “I asked you 
to be my wife. Do not avoid the subject, my 
child. I am not ashamed of having made that 
proposal. It was for your happiness, as I 
thought, as well as for my own. I loved you; 
and I thought that, perhaps, if you were my wife, 
I could make you happier than you now are. 
But since it is not to be, whatthen? Why, I love 
you none the less ; and if you can not be my wife, 
you shall be my daughter. Donot look upon me 
as a passionate youth. My love is deep and ten- 
der and self-sacrificing. I think, perhaps, it is 
much more the love of a father than that of a 
husband, and that it is just as well that there are 
obstacles in the way of my proposal. Do not look 
so sad, my little child,” continued Obed Chute, 
with increased tenderness. ‘* Why should you ? 
Iam your friend, and you must love me as much 
as you can—like a daughter. Will you be a 
daughter tome? Will you trust me, my child, 
and brighten my life as you have been doing ?” 

He held out his hand. 

Zillah took it, and burst into tears. A thou- 
sand contending emotions were in her heart and 
agitating her. 

** Oh, my friend and benefactor!” said she ; 
“how can I help giving you my love and my grat- 
itude? You have been to me a father and a 
friend—” 

‘* Say no more,” said Obed, interrupting her. 
“Ttisenough. We will forget that this conver- 
sation has taken place. And as for myself, I 
will cherish your secret, my child. It is as safe 
with me as it would be with yourself only.” 

Now as he spoke, with his frank, generous face 
turned toward her, and the glow of affection in 
his eyes, Zillah felt as though it would be better 
to give him her full confidence and tell him all. 
In telling him that she was married she had made 
a beginning. Why should she not tell every 
thing, and make known the secret of her life ? 
It would be safe with him. It would be a fair 
return for his generous affection. Above all, it 
would be frank and honest. He would then 
know all about her, and theregwould be nothing 
more to conceal, 

Thus she thought; but still she shrank from 
such a confession and such a confidence. It 
would involve a disclosure of all the most solemn 
and sacred memories of her life. It would do 
violence to her most delicate instincts. Could 
she do this? It was impossible. Not unless 
Obed Chute insisted on knowing every thing 
could she venture to lay bare her past life, and 
make known the secrets of her heart. And she 
well knew that such a thing would never be re- 
quired of her, at least by this generous friend. 
Indeed, she knew well that he would be most 
likely to refuse her confidence, even if she were 
to offer it on such an occasion as this. 

**T feel,” said Zillah at length, as these 
thoughts oppressed her, ‘‘ that I am in a false 
position. You have been so generous to me that 
you have a right to knowallaboutme. I ought 
to let you know my true name, and make you ac- 
quainted with the story of my life.” 

**You ought to do nothing of the sort,” said 
Obed Chute. ‘‘ There are some things which 
can not be breathed to any human being. Do 
you form so low an estimate of me, my dear 
child, as to think that I would wish to have your 
confidence unless it was absolutely necessary, 
and for your own good? No. You do not un- 
derstand me. The affection which I have for 
you, which you call generosity, gives me no such 
claim, and it gives me no desire to tear open 
those wounds which your poor heart must feel so 
keenly. Nothing can prevent my loving you. I 
tell you you are my daughter. I accept you as 
you are. I wish to know nothing. I know 
enough of you from my knowledge of your char- 
acter. I only know this, that you have suffered ; 
and I should like very much to be able to console 
you or make you happier.” 

*¢ You have done very much for me,” said Zil- 
lah, looking at him with deep emotion. 

*¢ Nothing, as far as I am concerned ; but it is 
pleasant to me to know that any thing which I 
have done is grateful to you,” said Obed, calmly 
and benignantly. ‘‘ Keep your secret to your- 
self, my deay child. You came to me from the 
sea ; and [ only hope that you will continue with 
me as long as you can to brighten my life, and 
let me hear your voice and see your face. And 
that is a simple wish. Is it not, my child ?” 

*‘ You are overwhelming me with your good- 
ness,” said Zillah, with another grateful glance. 

She was most grateful for the way in which 
Obed had given up‘his idea of matrimony. Had 
he shown the excitement of a disappointed lover, 
then there would have been a dark future before 
her. She would have had to leave his family, 
among whom she had foundahome. But Obed 
showed nothing of this kind. He himself said 


that, if he could not have her as a wife, he would 
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be satisfied to have her as a daughter. And 
when he learned that she was married, he at 
once took up the paternal attitude, and the af- 
fection which he expressed was fhat tender yet 
calm feeling which might become a father. At 
the expression of such a feeling as this Zillah’s 
generous and loving heart responded, and all 
her nature warmed beneath its genial influence. 
Yes, she would be to him as a daughter; she 
would show him all the gratitude and devotion 
of which she was capable. Under such circum- 
stances as these her life. could go on as it had 
before, and the interview of to-day would not 
cast. the slightest shadow over the sunshine of 
the future. So she felt, and so she said. 

@bed took pains to assure her over and over 
again how entirely he had sunk all considera- 
tions of himself in his regard for her, and that 
the idea of making her*his wife was not more 
precious than that of making her his daughter, 

**Tt was to have you near me,” said he, ‘‘ to 
make you happy, to give you a home which 
sheuld be all yours; but this can be done’ in 
anether and a better way, my child: so I am 
content, if you are.” 

Before they left the place Zillah gave him, in 
general terms, an outline of her secret, with- 
out mentioning names and places. She said 
that she was married when very young, that 
her father had died, that the man to whom she 
had been married disliked her, and she had not 
seen him for years; that once she had seen a 
letter which he had written to a friend, in which 
he alluded to her in such insulting language, and 
with such expressions of abhorrence, that she 
had gone into seclusion, and had determined to 
preserve that seclusion till she died. Hilda, she 
said, had accompanied her, and she had believed 
her to be faithful until the recent discovery of 
her treachery. 

This much Zillah felt herself bound to tell 
Obed Chute. From this he could at once un- 
derstand her situation, while at the same time it 
would be impossible for him to know who she 
was or who her friends were. ‘That she would 
not tell to any human being. 

All the sympathies of Obed Chute’s nature 
were aroused as he listened to what Zillah told 
him. He was indignant that she should have 
been led through any motive into such a mar- 
riage. - In his heart he blamed her friends, who- 
ever they were, and especially her father. But 
most of all he blamed this unknown husband of 
hers, who, after consenting to a marriage, had 
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“ZILLAW’S CAPACITY FOR TEACHING SURPRISED HERSELF.” 


chosen to insult and revile her. What he 
thought he did not choose to say, but to him- 
self he registered a vow that, if he could ever 
find out this villain, he would avenge all Zilkah’s 
wrongs in his heart’s blood, which vow brought 
to his heart a great peace and calm. 

This day was an eventful one for Zillah, but 
the result was not what might at one time have 
been feared. After such an interchange of con- 





GOING TO THE 


fidence there was an understanding between her 
and her friend, which deepened the true and 
sincere friendship that existed between them. 
Zillah’s manner toward him became more con- 
fiding, more trustful—in short, more filial. He, 
too, insensibly took up the part of a parent or 
guardian; yet he was as solicitous about her 
welfare and happiness as in the days when he 
had thought of making her his wife. 





GOING TO THE WAR. 


O° sympathies are always most easily ex- 
cited by individual instances. The state- 
ment that 700,000 or 800,000 men are drawn 
up in hostile array on the banks of the Rhine 
fails to cause much emotion. ‘The immensity 
of the fact prevents us from grasping all or even 
a small part of what it implies. But when we 
see this poor simple peasant, with his honest, de- 
termined German face, carving two hearts upon 
the bark of an oak-tree, while the fingers of his 
left hand are firmly entwined with those of his 
beloved one, then our eyes begin to grow dim, 
we realize for a moment one item of the innu- 
merable griefs and sorrows that fluttered out of 
the Pandora’s box of war which the French 
Ministers opened on the 15th of July. Mul- 
tiply the particular sorrow here depicted, the 
sorrow of separation between two loving hearts— 
multiply this sorrow by a hundred thousand, and 
the product affords but a faint estimate of the 
aggregate suffering endured by parents, hus- 
bands, brothers, sisters, and lovers, both in 
France and Germany, at the present time. We 
speak now only of the sorrow of separation, we 
say nothing of the wounds and death which must 
befall a large proportion of the departing sol- 
diers. We believe that if those who have the 
guidance of political affairs could only realize 
these miseries as they ought, all the pernicious 
rubbish about national honor and dignity which 
has cost so many brave men their lives would 
be cast to the winds. 

There was a song which used to be very pop- 
ular some twenty or more years ago, which is 
set to a very pretty melody, and which might, 
on account of the sound morality which it incul- 
cates, be profitably revived at the present epoch. 
It delineates the sorrows of a certain Jeannette 
at the hour of parting with her conscript lover 
Jeannot, and in the course of it she utters a sen- 
timent which is well deserving of attention : 
“But were I the King of France, or, still better, 

Pope of Rome, 

Td have no fighting men abroad, no weeping maids 

at home.” < 

Is it even now too late for his Holiness to 
‘*put down his foot,” and refuse to permit this 
hideous slaughter? Protestants as well as Ro- 
manists would cheerfully admit his infallibility 
in such a case, for he would but be repeating 
the words of his Master, who once, in a certain 
discourse delivered on a certain hill, recom- 
mended his hearers to endure injuries without 
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. attempting to retaliate. But as we fear that even 
the Pope would preach to unwilling listeners, let 
us quote the last line of Jeannette and Jeannot : 


“And let those who make the quarrels be the only 
ones to fight.” 


Yes. Here is something like a practical rem- 
edy. If their respective Majesties of France 
and Prussia, with their diplomatists included, 
knew that a declaration of war meant that they 
would have to stand up at twenty paces from 
each other, with a tolerable prospect of receiving 
some pellets of lead in their bodies, the fact 
would have a wonderful effect in restraining their 
pugnacious propensities. But so long as ambi- 
tious politicians can persuade other fools to fight 
their battles, so long will war go on. 











MRS. S. C. HALL. 


ME: S. C. HALL, whose portrait is giy- 
en herewith, was married in 1824. Her 
maiden name is Fielding, and she is a native of 
Wexford. Her first work, ‘‘ Sketches of Irish 
Character,” appeared in 1828, and did much to 
soften political and religious prejudices in Ire- 
land. Mrs. Hatl made her début as a novelist in 
1832, when appeared ‘‘'The Buccaneer.” The 
‘*Groves of Blarney” was brought out at the 
Adelphi in 1838, her drama ‘‘'The French Ref- 
ugee” having previously made a hit at the St. 
James’s Theatre. ‘* Marian, or a Young Maid’s 
Fortunes,” is perhaps the most popular of this 
lady’s novels. It has gone through several edi- 
tions, and has been translated into German and 
Dutch. ‘‘ Midsummer Eve,” a fairy tale origin- 
ally produced in the pages of the Art Journal, 
was published in 1847, Our space will not per- 
mit us to enumerate one-fourth of the works of 
which Mrs, S. C. Hall is the author. Her best 
productions we believe to be the many fairy tales 
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she has so ably penned. Mrs. Hall is still a 
hard worker in literature, and now and then con- 
tributes to the English magazines. Most of 
her works have been republished by Harper & 
Brothers. 





A GROUP OF BAVARIAN 
PEASANTS. 


'T\HE picturesque head-dresses and costumes 
of the Oberammergau peasantry that we 


have here grouped together may still be ob- 


served on festal days in the streets of Munich; 
but it is at the village gatherings, such as the 
‘* Kirchweih,” the anniversary of the dedication 
of a church to its patron saint, that the quaintest 
and oldest are to be seen. The ordinary ‘I'yrol- 
ese hat we all know (some of us, indeed, wear 
it), but the curious black cap made of otter’s 
fur, resembling the old grenadier’s ‘‘ bearskin,” 
generally worn in Bavaria by married women, is 
a curious relic of old days; and the stiff, dark, 
brocaded dresses which deform the figure, and 
give to the youngest and most graceful a hard, 
wooden appearance (the skirts projecting as in 
the sad days of crinoline), have been handed 
down from mother to daughter for many gener- 
ations. 

The prevailing color of the peasant women’s 
dresses is black, or dark stuff, relieved with a 
bright-colored shawl over the shoulders, and a 
white handkerchief tied over the head. But 
some of the prettiest figures to be seen in Ba- 
varia are the young girls in semi-Swiss costume, 
with dark velvet bodices, relieved by white sleeves 
and silver chains. The short skirt is generally 
made of a dark material, and the hat is adorned 
with gold tassels and flowers, as we have shown 
in our illustration. Many of the men wear the 
old swallow-tailed coat of the rough, brown or- 
der peculiar to Ireland, adorned with real silver 
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coins instead of buttons, and have conical hats 
adorned with a feather or flower. 

The procession of the peasants on the road as 
they flock to a village festa, the gay colors of 
the women’s dresses, and the white of their hand- 
kerchiefs in the bright sunlight—the long cloth 
cloaks of the men (which, for some mysterious 
reason, are considered part of full-dress sum- 
mer attire), backed by the green of the valleys 
and the blue of distant mountains—are pictures 
still left for arti8ts to study. The overladen 
“‘ stell-wagen,” long and narrow, with a double 
row of seats under an awning—without springs 
or cushions, save the bags of provender the peas- 
ants bring with them—drawn by rough, unkempt 
horses taken from the fields, follow each other 
in quick succession up the hills, day and night, 
during the summer, on their way to Oberammer- 
gau. Roughly formed as they are of a long pole 
and a few cross-pieces of wood on four wheels, 
they have traveled, some of them, long distances, 
from Swabia, Wiirtemberg, and districts far re- 
moved from the Bavarian mountains, They 
serve both as a carriage on the road and lodging 
at night, and are as serviceable, uncomfortable, 
and picturesque as any vehicle to be found in the 
days of railways. ‘The ‘‘stell-wagen” on the 
road and the ‘‘ raft” on the river (by which trav- 
elers can return from a place near Oberammer- 
gau to Munich for a few pence) are both curious 
remnants of the primitive methods of traveling. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. A. B, L.—To remove sunburn wash the face in 
buttermilk. Before going to bed rub lemon juice over 
the face. 

Op Marn,—White over-skirts are worn over black 
silk dresses with or without a white waist, as fancy dic- 
tates. —White linen and Swiss muslin dresses are worn 
to church.—Make an under-skirt of your old green silk 
to wear with your Swiss muslin dress, looped over it. 

Bertua 8.—White, pearl, or fawn colored silk is the 
handsomest wedding dress; dove-colored cashmere or 
silk the handsomest traveling dress. A bride should 
either wear her traveling dress to church to be married 
in, or else go home after the ceremony and put it on.— 
Wedding cards announcing days of reception after re- 
turning from a bridal tour should read: 


Ch, and Chu. fumes Lineth. 
At Mome 


TUESDAYS IN OCTOBER. 


Full dress is customary at such receptions, though a 
short costume would answer. 

E. A. H.—Your white muslin for a dancing party 
should be short, or else only demi-trained. Make 
with two skirts trimmed with flat pleated ruffles head- 
ed by a band and bows of black velvet. Low square- 
necked basque, slashed in the seams; Maria Theresa 
sleeves, Blue China crape or Roman sash. Pale flesh- 
linted kid gloves, Hair in braids and curls. 

A Poxrtianp Lapy.—To make your bYack silk suit 
“plainly but in good style,” we advise a long casaque 
and short skirt trimmed with bias velvet bands two 
inches wide. 

Liniie.—Cashmere, silk, and Irish poplin of fawn or 
dark dove gray are the handsomest materials for a 
bride’s traveling dress. Make with casaque and sin- 
gle skirt. Trim with pleatings of the same and bias 
silk bands, or else velvet of darker shade.—Wear a 
blue bow at your throat.—The hat may be either the 
color of the trimmings or black. 

Mrs. T, E. H.—Your samples are the poorest qualities 
of imitation Valenciennes. 

ConstaNnor.—Get gray or black cashmere, or else fine 
beaver mohair for your winter suit. Make by directions 
given others in this column. Black cashmere sacques 
will be worn for fall.—Make your brown silk suit with 
two skirts and a musketeer basque like those described 
in Madame Raymond's letter in Bazar No. 35, Vol. ITT. 
Trim with brown or black velvet. The gray dress 
should have merely a draped casaque and single 
skirt, with self-pleatings for trimming. 

Winr-Awake.—Make your blue silk with two skirts 
and short basque trimmed with bands of blue velvet 
edged with Valenciennes lace.—Bazar No. 25, Vol. III., 
will give you a pattern of a water-proof cloak.—Do not 
attempt to remove large moles, as you may produce 
vicious ulcers instead.—We know of no depilatory that 
will permanently remove hair, a8 we have said repeat- 
edly.—The “ Bazar Book of Decorum” costs $1. 

A Youne Wire.—Get glossy black beaver mohair, 
about fifteen yards, and make a long draped casaque 
and single skirt. Trim with bias folds of the same, 
each fold two inches broad when doubled, and set two 
inches apart from those next it. Head each fold with 
a narrow standing pleated frill of bias double mohair, 
the pleats all turned one way and ironed flatly. Three 
or four rows are on the skirt and one on the casaque. 
Sabot sleeves, high-necked corsage, and broad gros 
grain ribbon sash with immense loops and fringed 
ends. 

Frasiz.—Court trains are merely very long tunic 
skirts open straight down the front with three or 
four straight widths at the sides and back, while the 
front widths are sloped. One deep pleat in the front 
seams and three small ones in the back loop them 
prettily.—Blue repped silk or velvet collars on white 
cashmere sacques will be pretty.—The “ Bazar Book 
of Decorum” can be ordered from this office. Price $1. 
—Not knowing the circumstances, we can not advise 
you concerning your projected engagement. 

Bona Pussia.— Wear your hair in two hanging 
braids tied with ribbon. If it is not very thick, 
crimp it at night and plait in fluffy thick braids.— 
We do not admire your shaded letters and the sud- 
den flourishes at the end of the words.—Slippers and 
buskins are worn for afternoon in the country. 

A Sussormer.—You should say Fourths of July, and 
not Fourth of Julys; but the plural is awkward at best, 
and may easily be avoided by a transposition of words, 

8. J. R.—Your Bazar is sent regularly every week.— 
Bliicher and Rochefoucauld are pronounced Bloosher 
and Roshfooco. 

Lizzie M.—A lime is not an unripe lemon, but an in- 
dividual fruit.—You will find the method of making 
phantom leaves described in Bazar No. 80, Vol. II.— 
Several articles on wax-work have been published in 
the Bazar. We know of no treatise on the subject. 

IsaBe.L AND Orners.—You had better consult a phy- 
sician about your deafness.—Ammonia does not turn 
the hair gray if used in the proper proportion.—Your 
other questions are answered in the “ Bazar Book of 
Decorum” and the “ Ugly Girl” articles. 





M. C. P.—If you mix the fruit in the right propor- 


tions it will not sink to the bottom.—We have pub- 


lished no such article as you speak of in the Bazar. 

Decorum.—Strict etiquette would require that the 
husband should introduce his acquaintances to his 
bride on first meeting them; but in the instance you 
quote there was no flagrant violation of rules. 

Crt1a M.—The Bazar is not a necromancer to tell 
you whether or when you will be married. It hopes, 
however, that this time will not come till you have ac- 
quired a more ssrious view of the responsibilities of 
life than your letter indicates, 

Susscriser.—You can probably get the photographs 
at any large photographic establishment.—We have no 
means of knowing whether the gentleman of whomn 
you speak is Christian or infidel, and do not consider 
it our business to inquire, nor do we know the author 
of the saying you quote.—The pleats of which you 
speak are tucked at the bottom, or fastened with a 
narrow trimming. 

Crara.—The ‘Bazar Book of Decorum” costs one 
dollar, and can be had of the publishers, Harper & 
Brothers, " 

Lorriz Lypz.—W ) have no employment that would 
be available for you. 

Fanny.—The Tunisian or common Afghan stitch is 
worked like the Victoria stitch, in Harper’s Bazar No. 
5, page 68, Vol. I. 

Inquimer.—Since our friend the Old Bachelor chooses 
to conceal his brilliant personality under a pseudonym, 
it would be highly unbecoming in us to tear away the 
veil in another column ; hence we must decline answer- 
ing your question. 

Trutu anp Ienonance.—At masked balls the masks 
are removed at midnight, and are not worn at supper. 
A lady is escorted to supper by the gentleman who has 
accompanied her to the ball.—In the major mode the 
third is four semitones above the key-note; the minor 
mode is less by a semitone.—We can not tell you the 
price of ambergris.—Your other questions have already 
been answered. 

E. E. B.—An extra copy of either the Magazine, Week- 
ly, or Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club of 
five subscribers at $4 each, or six copies for $20, with- 
out extra copy. 

Mon Mer.—A girl of fourteen may put Miss on her 
visiting cards, but she may not form acquaintances 
with gentlemen while traveling, and give them her 
address, or carry on flirtations with young gentlemen. 

Cc. D. M.—We presume that any large photographic 
establishment would import for you the pictures you 
require.—As to your discourteous and wholly untruth- 
ful surmise, we can only say that so long as we find 
our space insufficient to answer our genuirie corre- 
spondents we shall be spared the necessity of setting 
up men of straw to knock down. 

M. A. S.—The Secretary of the Art Association will 
doubtless give you the detailed information, for which 
we can not spare room.—We think that Tennyson is 
the author of the line you quote.—Crystal paper- 
weights, marbles, etc., are blown from glass. 

Torsy.—A black silk suit would be appropriate for 
a bride to appear in at church after her wedding tour. 
—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 35, Vol. IIL., 
for description of shawl costumes suitable for travel- 
ing.—Wear black or gray hat and gloves.—Get pale 
blue Irish poplin with demi-train and heart-shaped 
corsage for reception dress. Get hats to match 
your suits. —White Swiss or tulle over-skirts with 
green silk look pretty. —Trim your black silk with 
pleatings of the same and black velvet bands.—Three 
and a half yards of Lyons velvet at about $12 a yard 
will be required for a cloak.—It is frequently the case 
that relatives only are invited to the ceremony ; after- 
ward a large reception is held when the bride returns 
home. There is nothing new in wedding cards. The 
ceremony should precede the breakfast. The bride’s 
father pays for the cards. The breakfast need not be 
an elaborate affair at this season of the year. The at- 
tendants walk in before the bridal pair and stand near 
them during the ceremony. 

8S. P. H.—Make your blue silk by Sea-side Costume, 
and trim with darker blue or black velvet and buttons. 
Outline a vest on the corsage with velvet and pinked 
ruches, and put the fringe around the upper skirt. The 
blue and lavender will be very pretty together. Three 
straight widths of flannel, embroidered or braided at 
the edges, make a pretty skirt.—Make the little girl’s 
blue merino a slightly gored skirt, upper skirt, and 
plain corsage fastened behind. Trim with white velvet 
ribbon. 

Srep-moTurnr.—For traveling, dress your boy of fif- 
teen months in his ordinary clothing, and make a large 
over sacque of black and white plaid flannel to cover 
him entirely. 

M. E. P.—The checked silk over dress you mention 
is evidently the long casaque so often spoken of in our 
columns. This is simply a polonaise with the back cut 
off at the waist, and three straight long widths inserted 
to form abundant drapery. If you can fashion your 
shawl into this garment, and will wear it over a black 
alpaca or silk skirt, you will have a stylish costume. 
The fringe of your shaw] is stitched on around the gar- 
mentfortrimming. If there is not enough fringe, have 
more made to match it.—The pattern of the cashmere 
traveling suit in Bazar No. 25, Vol. III., may be of 
service to you.—Your appreciative letter is very grati- 
fying. 

A Svussorrser.—With your brown wool suit wear 
gloves of the same color, and a blue or Roman tie. 
—Trim your silk with velvet of a darker shade and 
with fringe. — Gloves for evening should be much 
lighter than the dress—for instance, a pale flesh-color. 

Miss E. K.—The model used for cutting our patterns 
is not for sale.—A full compendium of dress-making, 
containing directions for taking measures, and all the 
details of making a stylish dress, will be found in 
Bazar No. 36, Vol. II. It can be ordered from this 
office; price ten cents. 

M. A. C.—The white satin bridal dress illustrated in 
Bazar No. 35, Vol. III., will serve as a model for you. 
—Make your black silk suit by cut paper pattern of 
Sea-side Costume in Bazar No. 32, Vol. IIL, or else 
with a long casaque and single skirt. For your pearl- 
colored silk use the cut paper pattern of Trained House 
Dress in Bazar No. 30, Vol. I1I.—Scotch shaw] costumes 
or over dresses will be more used than any regular 
shawl. Fine India cashmere shawls are always worn. 
—Cashmere and cloth paletots for fall are described in 
the New York Fashions of the present and previous 
Numbers of the Bazar.—Illusion for veils is three or 
four yards wide. You buy the length of the veil. 

Lenanon.—Mark Twain is the nom de plume of Sam- 
uel J. Clemens.—Take leave of your visitor at the par- 
lor door.—To render yourself agreeable to all persons 
you can do nothing better than to be simple and natu- 
ral, and forget yourself in the effort to please them; 
and herein, be it said, lies the secret of true politeness. 

A. L.—Your school dress would look very well made 
in the way you mention. 





Emiuy B.—Trim a white sacque with Hamburg in- 
serting, and wear with white tucked skirt. Trained 
white skirts are worn beneath trained dresses, Put 
your insertion in diagonal strips at intervals around 
your skirt, and arrange puffs between. —Combing 
sacques may have coat-sleeves.—Directions above will 
tell you about cards. 

An Uety Grrt.—The directions in the paper you re- 
fer to are too explicit to need further details. 





EACTS ‘FOR THE LADIES. 

‘*T can inform any one interested of hundreds 
of Wheeler & Wilson Machines of twelve years’ 
wear that to-day are in better working condition 
than one entirely new. I have often driven one 
of them at a speed of eleven hundred stitches a 
minute. I have repaired fifteen different kinds 
of sewing machines, and I have found yours to 
wear better than any other. With tén years’ ex- 
perience in sewing machines of different kinds, 
yours has stood the most and the severest tests 
for durability and simplicity.”—-Gro. L. CLark, 
Lyndenville, N. Y. 





INQUIRE WITHIN. 


Tuer mouth is like a house to let. However 
pretty it may be externally, it is impossible to 
jadge of its merits until you have seen the in- 
side. If behind the ruby doors there are plenty 
of pearl-white fixtures, you will exclaim at once, 
‘* How beautiful!” To impart the utmost pos- 
sible brilliancy, there is nothing like fragrant So- 
ZODONT. 





‘*SPALDING’s GLUE” mends every thing. — 
[Com.] 











Coryine Wuret.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Co ying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 


will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
For Moth Patches, Freckles, & Tan, 


Use PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. 
It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Druggists. 
Depot, 49 Bond St., New York. 








The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect 
Manufactory in the United States, 


Now in Use! Geo. A. Prince 
& Co.'s ORGANS and 


4’) ()()() MELODEONS will be 
§ delivered in any part of the 


United States reached by Ex- 
press (where they have no Agent), free of charge, 
on receipt of list price. 

Send for Price-Lists and Circulars. 
Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 
or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


YOUR CHILDREN 


Would be delighted with an “ Excelsior” Swing. 
Any child can swing itself without assistance. In- 
dorsed by Dr. Dio Lewis, and other eminent author- 
ity, as a pleasant and healthful exercise. Prices: for 
out-door use, $3 00; for the nursery, with chair and 
strap to hold child in, $3 50. Sold by all Dealers. 
Samples sent C.0.D. Address A. H. SEAVER, 
P.O. Box 6182, New York City. 


IMPROVED STOCK. 


All desirable breeds for sale. Send stamp for Tllus- 
trated Circular. T.B.Smirn & Co., Plantsville, Conn. 


D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pear! St., N. Y., fur- 
« nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 














HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


SPECIAL TRADE SALE, 
1870. 


From AUGUST 22 TO SEPT. 30. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
New York, August, 1870. 
We invite the attention of Booksellers to our 
Special List of Books, which we will sell on the 
foliowing terms, for Cash, from the 22d of August 
to the 30th of September, after which our terms 
will positively be as heretofore. 


On Orders of $ 100 at one time, 25 per cent. discount ; 


“ $ 500 “ 30 “ “ 
“ $1000 “ 33+ “ “ 
“ $2000 “ 35 “ “ 


And an additional deduction of Five per cent. for Cash. 


We shall not sell at any of the Trade Sales 
this Fall. 

The Sfecial List will be furnished to Book- 
sellers on application to the Publishers. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
A T. STEWART & CO. 
e 





are offering 


NOVELTIES IN SASH RIBBONS, 


NEW SHADES 
in 
VELVET, SATIN, AND TAFFETA RIBBONS, 


in the various widths. 


Also, 
NEW FALL COLORS 
in 
SATIN AND VELVET TRIMMINGS. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 





ee & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 
DEPARTMENT. 

INFANT'S WARDROBE “A” FOR $75. 
2 iSO) TOR cco .csle o:60'60s0en @ $0 373¢..$0 75 
SF Barnow -COgwiis cass csiccccscce @ 200.... 400 
2 Flannel Skirts.............00 @ 300.... 6 00 
PIG) PINES ..6's ccsccsiesee cond @ 125.... 750 
& Night Dresses... 6.ccccsccess @ 250....10 00 
EEE 5 0 osieicss sine sesesive scien e--@ 300....12 00 
2 Day Dresses........ccccccoce -@ 500..,.10 00 

ODE. .o0cccccceccccvcceccccsscccccoccccces 8 00 
1 Bee, DAPNENOE, Fe divicins steeds denpee os 500 
SMFS DONNIE 659.0 66 o's soc encccge @ 6236... 3 75 
SB COGIROTIG PEs «oc nace cccs cet @ 17%5.... 350 
2 - MMT UCKOUs (ssc 5 7 @ 225.... 450 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O.D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 

LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 
461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St. 


COTTAGE HILL 


SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y., 
Re-opens September 14th. The best features of Eu 
ropean and Home schools. Especial attention to 
Modern Languages, Music, and Art. Lewis’ Gymnas- 
tics. Prospectus at Dutton’s Bookstore, Broadway, 
— City, or of the Rector, Rev. George T 
ider. 








an 
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THE 


 RLORENCE 


SEWING MACHIN HE. 


The following Statement made by the FIRST purchasers of Florence Sewing Machines 
on the Pacific Coast, including ALL who bought in 1863, whose present residence is known, 
is conclusive evidence of the great. superiority and unrivaled excellence of the Florence, and 
is the best testimonial ever given in favor of any Sewing Machine. 

“Our Machines sew as well now, and are as good for use in every respect, as they were when purchased 


nearly SEVEN years ago, and they WAVE NEVER COST US ANY THING FOR REPAIRS. 


We recommend the Florence 


@ 4 
as being wirnour ExcEPTION the VERY BEST, MOST RELIABLE, and LEAST COMPLICATED Sewing 


Machine in wse.” 
May, 1870. 


L, H. BAILEY, Portsmouth House, San Francisco. 
MissANNEBRADLEY, 534 Howard St.,San Francisco, 
Mrs. CLARA J. BAUM, 236 Sixth St., San Francisco. 
Mrs. EDWARD BABSON, San Francisco. 4 
Mrs. AGNES BRODIE, 82 Everett St., San Francisco. 
Mrs. Dr. R. P. CHASE, 714 Howard St., San Francisco. 
Mrs. E. J. CRANE, St. James House, San Francisco. 
Mrs. D. B. COFFIN, 12 Perry St., San Francisco. 
Mrs. C. HUCKS, 708 Lombard St., San Francisco. 
Mrs. J. B. LARCOMBE, 704 Howard St.,San Francisco. 
Mrs. M. A. MERCHANT, 510 Mason St.,San Francisco. 
Mrs. HENRY MILLER, 701 Post St., San Francisco. 
. OHM, 217 Geary St., San Francisco. 
Mrs. DELIA PARKER, 517 Pine St., San Francisco. 
Mrs. SAMUEL SOULE, 323 First St., San Francisco. 
rs. EMILY SLOSS, 7 Garden St., San Francisco. 

. C. L. TAYLOR, 709 Bush St., San Francisco. 
Mrs. A. J. TURNER, 320 Beale St., San Francisco. 
Mrs. 8S. P. WISWELL, 339 Third St., San Francisco. 
Mrs. B. WELLER, 129 Second St., San Francisco, 

. E.M. HINCKLEY, 521 Folsom St., San Francisco. 


Mrs. . 
LUIS A. ARGUELLO, Gor. Santa Clara and Main Sts., 


Santa Clara. 
MARIANO MALARIN, Santa Clara St., Santa Clara. 


D. W. HERRINGTON, Cor. Jefferson and Lewis Sts., } 


Santa Clara. 
Mrs. BELLE FITTS, Santa Clara. 
E. LAMORY, Cor. Main and Franklin Sts., Santa Clara. 
H. STEGEMANN, Franklin St., Santa Clara. 
SISTERS NOTRE DAME, 93 Santa Clara St., San Jose. 
rs. M. L. HENNING, 414 Third St., San Jose. 
Mrs. SHERMAN DAY, Seventh St., Oakland. 





(Signed,) : 


Mrs. O. S. DUNHAM, Franklin St., Oakland. 
Mrs. WM. S. SNOOK, Oakland Point, Oakland. 
WM. B. McGUIRE, Bath, Placer Co. 

Mrs. LUCY CLEVELAND, Ukiah City. 

Mrs. LEONORA HARD, Antioch. \ 

Mrs. DANIEL DUNN, Trinity St., Vallejo. 
WILLIAM MELLOR, 102 D St., Marysville. 

Mrs. M. E. BUCKHALTER, Main St., Dutch Flat. 
HENRY JACKSON, Watsonville. : 
Mrs. E. C. COMSTOCK, 104 Main St., Napa City. 
O. D. METCALF, 2 Main St., Hydesville, Humboldt Co. 


JE AN, Spadra, Los Angeles Co. 
JOHN F PINKE. M, Placerville. 
Mrs. J, CRAW, D, Coppero 


polis. 
Rocklin, Placer Co. 


Mrs..d, C. HER, 
: Columbia. 
ve i Be SUVA RERTSON, Soquel, Santa Cruz Co. 
JA BELL, near-Sonora, Tuolumne Co. 
‘Mrs.8 , MILLER, 344 G St., Sacramento. 
H LONGTON, Cor. J and Seventeenth 


ul hag ‘Island. 
Mrs. ELIZABETH MILES, Victoria, Vancouver ts!an' 


Agencies—505 Broadway, New York, and in all other principal Cities and Towns. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 











BLACK ALPACAS! 


This Brand of ALPACA, on account of its fineness 
of cloth and richness of color, has become the Stand= 
ard Alpaca now used in the United States. 

These Goods are page improved for the Fall and 


Winter wear, being of the richest and purest 
Shade of fast Black, and made ofthe very finest 
material,they are absolutely superior to any 
ALPACAS ever sold in this country,and are now one of 
the most fashionable and economical fabrics worn. 

These beautiful Goods are sold by 
most of the leading Retail Dry-Goods 
Merchants in all the leading cities and 
towns throughout all the States, 

t2" Purchasers will know these Goods, 
asa ticket is attached to each piece bear- 
ing a picture of the Buffalo, precisely 
like the above. 

WM. 1. PEAKE & CO., 
46, 48, and 50 White St., New York, 

Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Rimmel’s Perfumery. 


‘Trade-Mark. 





IHLANG-IHLANG, 
VANDA, 
WHITE ROSE, 
GranpE Ducuesse, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 

y y HENNA, 
Cuinese Bovguet. 


RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris & London. 


EDWARD GREEY & CO,, 
88 Vesey Street, New York, Sole Agents for the U.S. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The subscriber is now prepared to offer such in- 
ducements to persons of either sex who will canvass 
for the sale of books by subscription as will make it 
more lucrative than almost any occupation now open 
to intelligent, energetic, and persevering effort. The 
works he is now selling through Agents are of the 
highest order of merit. Ministers, students, teachers, 
and every one may feel that they are spreading truth 
while engaged in their circulation. Let all who are 
desirous of such employment apply soon, as territory 
is being rapidly taken. For particulars, address 

AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harrer & Broruenrs, 
331 Pearl St., New York. 


RIVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
OTIS BISBEE, A.M., Principal and Proprietor, 
A wide-awake, thorovch-going School for boys 
wishing to be trained for Business, for College, or 
for West Point or the Naval Academy. 


UDSON RIVER INSTITUTE AND 
c CLAVERACK COLLEGE.—A first-class Board- 
ing School for both sexes. College course for ladies 
and academic course for ladies and gentlemen. Nine 
departments. Term opens Sept. 5. Rev. ALONZO 
FLACK, A.M., President, Claverack, Col. Co., N. Y. 


























ests. ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS?’ 1x0. 
SAPOLIO, 
EN For General 


Household purposes, 
IS BETTER AND CHEAPER THAN SOAP. 


Cleans windows, scours knives and table ware, re- 
moves stains and rust, and is the very best thing ever 
used for general house cleaning. For sale by all good 
Grocery and Drug Stores. 


Wholesale, {onion Steet Lonione” Yo™ 
BMOOMINGTON NURSERY. 


600 Acres. 19th Year. 10 Greenhonses. 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Nursery Stock, Ever- 
greens, Rootgrafts, Hedge Plants, Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Crocus, Lilies, Colored Fruit and Flower Plates. All 
at Wholesale and Retail. Send 10 cts. for Catalogues, 
F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Ill. 








50 AGENTS wanted to sell the beautiful Photo- 
graph Marriage Certificates. For particulars, 
send stamp to Crivgr & Bros., Publishers, Yorx, Pa. 


B. SMALL’S Plain and Trimmed Pattern 
& « Rooms, 643 Broadway, corner of Bleecker Street. 
Cut Paper Patterns suitable for every style, size, and 
age. Send for Price-List. 








“It would be a good thing if at least one copy of this 
book were in every household of the United States.” 


THE BAZAR BOOK 


DECORUM, 


THE BAZAR BOOK -OF DECORUM. The 
Care of the Person, Manners, Etiquette, and 
Ceremonials. 16mo, ‘Toned Paper, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 00. 





A series of sensible, well-written, and pleasant es- 
Says on the care of the person, manners, etiquette, and 
ceremonials, Thetitle Bazar Book is taken from the fact 
that some of the essays which make up this volume 
Appeared originally in the columns of Harper's Bazar. 

his in itself is a sufficient recommendation—Harper’s 
Bazar being probably the only journal of fashion in 
the world which has good sense and enlightened rea- 
Son for its guides. The “Bazar Book of Decorum” 
deserves every commendation.—Jndependent. 


Postisnep py HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


82 Sent by ‘mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of $1 00, 





NICOL & DAVIDSON, 


No. 686 BROADWAY, 


NEAR GREAT JONES STREET, 
SUCCESSORS TO E. V. HAUGHWOUT & C0., 
Established 35 Years, 


Are now opening their first Fall Importations of 


WHITE AND DECORATED FRENCH CHINA 
DINNER SETS, 


WHITE AND DECORATED FRENCH CHINA 
DESSERT AND TEA SEI‘, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS, 
FRENCH BRONZES, 
7 CLOCKS, VASES, and 
MANTEL SETS; 


CHANDELIERS and GAS FIXTURES, 
in 
GLASS (from Oster, of London), BRONZE, and 
ORMOLU. 


Also, 
GORHAM PLATED WARE, 

and 

GOODS OF THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE, 

comprising , 

THE FINEST SELECTIONS OF THE ABOVE 
CLASS OF GOODS EVER OFFERED IN 
THIS COUNTRY. 


LIVE SONGS 


FOR 


LIVE PEOPLE. 


Eacu Sona as A Prano ACCOMPANIMENT. PRICE 
Five Cenrs race. The whole twenty will be mailed 
to any address upon receipt of One Dollar. 

Please order by the Numbers. 

No. 159. Good-by, John. 

177. Jog Along, Boys. 
196. Laugh While You Can. 
100. Go It While You’re Young. 
150. I'll Ask My Mother. 
209. I Saw Esau Kissing Kate. 

89. Nothing Else to Do. ‘ 
84, Bell goes Ringing for Sarah. 
194. The Cruiskeen Lawn. 
132. Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. 
106. Never Mind the Rest. 

87. Paddle Your Own Canoe. 

29. Up in a Balloon. 

39. The Flying Trapeze. 

61. The Lancashire Lass. 

14. Little Maggie May. 

9. Champagne Charlie. 

5. Not for Joseph, 

1. Captain Jinks. 
108. Tommy Dodd. 

Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher of Hatr-Dime Music, 
24 Beekman St., New York. 


BLEES’ 


Noiseless, 
Link-Motion, 
Lock-Stitch 


SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work 
strength and beauty of 
stitch, durability of 
construction, and ra- 
pidity of motion. 

Call and examine; 
and, for agencies and 
circulars, apply at 

623 BROADWAY, 

New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are Grapep To Fir any 
Fiaure, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
Jitted with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMES AND DIRFS- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EAOH 
SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 

The following patterns are now ready: 

WATTEAU STREET SUIT............ 


TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT 
WAEREING SULT «2... 5. ccsecsesses 

















The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS an 
BUST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris, The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
A GREAT OFFER!! 








HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, including 
Chickering & Sons, at Extremely Low Prices, for Cash, 
during this month, or will take from $5 to $25 month- 
ly until paid. Instruments to hire. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. One Macutne Wituout Money. 
For further particulars, address 

THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 
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NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER, 1870. 


THE GENIAL SHOWMAN. Being Reminiscences 
of the Life of Artemus Ward, and Pictures of a 
Showman’s Career in the Western World. By Ep- 
warp P. Hineston. Two Illustrations. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. “es 

THE UNITED STATES ,INTERNAL REVENUE 
AND TARIFF LAW (passed July 13, 1870), togeth- 
er with the Act imposing Taxes on Distilled Spirits 
and Tobacco, and for other purposes (approved July 
20, 1868), and such other Acts or Parts of Acts re- 
lating to Internal Revenue as are now in effect; 
with Tables of Taxes, a copious Analytical Index, 
and full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horaor E. 
Dresser. 8yo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


ROBERTSON'S LIFE, LETTERS, &c. Life, Letters, 
Lectures on. Corinthians, and Addresses of Fred- 
erick W. Robertson, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, 1847-1853. With Portrait on 
Steel. Complete in Oue Volume. 840 pages, large 
12me, Cloth, $1 50. 


ROBERTSON'’S SERMONS. Sermons preached at 
Brighton by the late Rev. Frederick W. Robert- 
son, the Incumbent of Trinity Chapel. New Edi- 
tion. With Portrait on Steel. Complete in One 
Volume. 838 pages, large 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


DICKENS'S SPEECHES, LETTERS, and SA YINGS. 
Speeches, Letters, and Sayings of Charles Dickens. 
To which is added a Sketch of the Author by George 
Augustus Sala, and Dean Stanley’s Sermon. 8vo, 
Paper, 59 cents. oe 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 


qr 06. Large 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, 


THE ROB ROY ON THE JORDAN, Nile, Red Sea, 
and Gennesareth, &c. A Canoe Cruise in Palestine 
and Egypt, and the Waters of Damascus. By J. 
Macerecor, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Crown 8yo, Cloth, $2 50. 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Herwortu Drxon, Author 
of “Her Majesty’s Tower,” &c. With Two Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8yvo, Cloth, $2 00. 

THE HISTORY OF HORTENSE, Daughter of Jose- 

hine, Queen of Holland, Mother of Napoleon III. 

y Joun S.C. Auport, Author of * The French Rev- 
olution,” ‘‘History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” &c. 
With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, $120. Uniform 
with Abbotts’ Illustrated Histories. 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The Care of 
the Person, Manners, Etiquette, and Ceremonials, 
16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 00. 


THE LIFE OF COUNT BISMARCK, Private and 
Political. With Descriptive Notices of his Ances- 
try. By Dr. Georer Hesexiet., Translated and Ed- 
ited, with an Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and 
Appendices, by Kennetu R. H. Mackenzie, F.S.A., 
F.A.S.L. With upward of 100 Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 


ee 


FRESH NOVELS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ETON. By an Etonian. 
With Illustrations by Sydney P. Hall. 8yo, Paper, 
50 cents. ae 

VERONICA. _ By the Author of * Aunt Margaret's 
Trouble,” ‘‘Mabel's Progress,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 
cents. ue 

THE NEW TIMOTHY. By Ww. M. Baxer, Author 
of “Inside,” ‘‘Oak Mot,” ‘The Virginians in Tex- 
as," *‘ Life and Labors of Daniel Baker,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. ues 


TRUE TO HERSELF. By F. W. Routsson, Author 
of “Stern Necessity,” ‘‘ Poor Humanity,” “‘ Mattie: 
aStray,” “Christie’s Faith,” ‘‘ Carry’s Confession,” 
“No Man's Friend,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


JOHN: A Love Story. By Mrs. Onrenant, Author of 
* Agnes,” ‘Chronicles of Carlingford,” ‘‘ The Min- 
ister’s Wife,” “Life of Edward Irving,” ‘“ Brown- 
lows,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


MAN AND WIFE. By Wixte Cottins, Author of 
* Armadale,” ‘ Moonstone,” “No Name,” ‘The 
Woman in White,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vyo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


MISS THACKERAY'S WRITINGS, COMPLETE. 
The Writings of Anne Isabella Thackeray. Illus- 
trated. Svo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


KILMENY._ By Wit1.1am Brack, Author of ‘In Silk 
Attire,” “‘Love or Marriage?” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. he 

STERN NECESSITY. By F. W. Rontnson, Author 
of ‘* Poor Humanity,” “Mattie: a Stray,” “ For Her 
Sake,” “ Carry’s Confession,” ‘*No Man's Friend,” 
&c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST. By the Author of 
**Carlyon’s Year,” “One of the Family,” “ Found 
Dead,” ‘‘ A Beggar on Horseback,” &c. Svo, Paper, 
25 cents. ae 

PUT YOURSELF -IN HIS PLACE. By Cuanrirs 
Reape, Author of ‘* Hard Cash,” “ Griffith Gaunt,” 
&ec., &. From the Author's early sheets. 


HARPER'S OCTAVO EDITION of “Put Your- 
self in His Place.” With all the Illustrations, 
including the characteristic Vignettes not to be 
found in any other American edition. Paper, 
75 cents; bound in Cloth, $1 25. 


HARPER'S DUODECIMO EDITION of “Put 
Yourself in His Place.” Uniform with the Boston 
Household Edition of Charles Reade's Novels, 
and bound in Green-Morocco English Cloth, to 
match that edition. Illustrated. Price $1 00. 


oe All Harper's Editions of * Put Yourself in His " 


Place” are Illustrated. 
MERON says, ‘‘ Trade has grown supple 
to the borders of fraud.” Try us. Sales large. 
Exclusive agencies. Sells at sight. 5000 in use. 
DUDLEY & ROCKWELL, Buffalo, N. Y. 


S60 A WEEK paid Agents in a new busi- 








ness. Address Saco Novelty Co., Sace, Me. | 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 


“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly. 


Haxver’s WrEKty is an illustrated record of, and 
& commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to photog- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, Tenses, 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 

As a Literary Journal, Harver’s Wrekny is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Harver's Wrexry consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features; it includes 
weekly articles upon*National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics. 

Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 





The young lady who buys a single number of Har- 
rer’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 


Harper's Bazar, 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harper's Bazar has gained a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever -known in the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
special arrangement, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
u instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. ‘The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort and ne expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
so well deserves, 

Cut paper Patterns of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
in Harver’s Bazar, outside the regular Supplement, 
graded to fit any figure from 30 to 46 inches bust meas- 
ure, with the names and directions for putting togeth- 
er printed on each separate piece of the pattern, will 
be sent by the Publishers _— by mail on receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents and bust measure. The same 
patterns cost sixty cents in gold in Paris. Dressmak- 
ers supplied with the entire set of nine sizes at $2 00. 
Newsdealers supplied at the usual discount. In or- 
dering, please specify the number of Bazar containing 
suit and send bust measure. 

In the Bazar for April 16 was commenced “ The 
Cruptogram,” a serial story of thrilling interest, by 
the Author of “ Cord and Creese,” “The Dodge Club,” 
&c., profusely illustrated. 

Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 





The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. Y. Ob- 
server, 


The Best Monthly Periodical, notin this count ry alone, 
but in the English language.—The Press, Phila. 


H ; | 
arper’s Magazine. 

The June Number began the Forty-first Vol. of Han- 
PER’s MaGazineE. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by 
that ofany other monthly periodical in Europe or Amer- 
ica—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely-illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical improvements of the age, and upon 
current topics; and to the variety and interest of its 
special Editorial a which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

Harver's Magazine contains from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harrer’s Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 

Harver’s Werkiy, One Yeur...... 400 

Harvenr's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 
Harrerr’s Macazene, Warren's Weexzy, and Harper's 

Bazax, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Mageazinx 24 cents a year, for the Werkiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MaGazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the curreiit Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrer & Brorurss is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Tres ror Apvertisinc In Harper's Pertopicatrs. 
Harper's Manazine.— Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETLE. Wh 
A street conjuror com- 11 is 
other day tha‘ Ik 
could not throw the Hi 
knives and balls about, be- 
cause he did not feel in the ii 
vein. We 
“In what vein?” asked Mi 
a by-stander, weakly, 
“The vein, of 
course, stupid,” was. the NI 
answer. . 
The by-stander retired. Ni 
Tux most TeReiryinc N\ 
Men ow. tax Crry—Barb- NW 
ers; at least they often \ 
make one’s hair 8 on y\ 
+ ee 
THE CENSUS. 


oe, 
4 FPP Be 


In the present method of 
taking the national census 
it ay to us that an 
excellent opportunity of 
obtaining a mass of 


the country, is likely to be 
lost for another ten years; 
and we therefore auggest 
the propriety of introduc- 
ing some such list of ques- 
tions as the following, the 
answers to which would 
— far more interesting 

mere commonplace 
everyday details of name, 
age, sex, profession or oc- 
cupation, relation to head 
of family, etc. : 

Are you engaged ? 

What tooth-powder do 
you use? 

Does your mother-in-law 
reside under your roof? 
and do you find this Vs 

z + Aucive to 
domestic happiness ? 

Do you keep Christmas ? 

Are you onfriendly terms 
with your wife’s relations ? 
State the number of meals 
they have taken in your 
house during the last three 
weeks, 

How many false teeth 
have you? 

Are yes homeopath, allopath, hydropath, thermopath, or 
Turco-bath ? 

What" * mes do you make your wife? and does she 
make it do? 

How often in the week last preceding the 2d of May, 1870, 
had ey cold meat for dinner ? 

What number of servants do Bhi ay ? and how many 
times have you changed them during the last three months? 
What are your arrangements with them as to tea, sugar, their 
own Ww ng, and the prongate 2? Do you allow followers? 

Are you troubled with black beetles? and what have you 
found to be the most efficacious means of destroying them ? 

How many poor relations have you? ; 

Where were you married? How many bridemaids added to 
the expense? What was the duration of D fered cout? ? 
— did you spend your honey-moon? and how long did it 

ast 2 

Do you take snuff ? 

Is the hair you wear all your own? (This question is not 
compulsory on ladies. 

Which daily paper do you read ? . 

Have you any expectations from wealthy relatives ? 

Do you suffer from iain. ? 

a a smoker? and which do you prefer, a pipe or a 
cigar 

Are zn High-Church, Low-Church, Broad-Church, Narrow- 
Church, Fast-Church, Slow-Church, or No-Church ? 

Do you take sugar in your tea? 
Do you take Harper's Bazar? 


H " a : i 
jt H (ll | 
! | 





———.——————_ 
Tux Szat or Wan.—A correspondent asks if the seat of war 
is cushioned. If it is not, it ought to be; for it is not a very 
soft seat at any time. __ 


A large pebiiting house advertises a new Biographical Dic- 
tionary, and asserts that it will contain valuable and reliable in- 
formation as to all sorts of people. We are ready to subscribe 
if the firm he alludes to will inform us whether we shall find 
in the new work any account of— 

People who have lived, that never ought to; 

People who should have livéd, but didn’t ; 

People who have been hanged, that shouldn't; and of 

People who should have been hanged, but were not. 

——————_—_— 


A Prrouep Batrie—A fight between two tars, 
—_—e——_ 


What verb is that, in the language of flowers, which few 
can decline ?—The yeérb-ena. 


— 

Lirerat.—Among the Sunday-school children of a certain 
church was a poor little fellow, who could not tell the num- 
ber of the house in which he lived, and was charged, when he 
next came to school, to 

ATI \ 114A YS 
\\ | \j { i ; | 


bring it. The next time a 
he appeared he was asked iy | a 

if he brought the number. Vidya 
“No, Sir,” said he; “it i; pontiac os 
was nailed on the door so ’ id we 
tight that I couldn’t get it 
rt) Au 

ee 


An old man is easier to 
rob than a young one, for | 
his locks are few, and his {|'} 
gait is generally broken. lif] 

~~. 


Some one,some time ago, 
pos two or three emi- 
nent lawyers gathered to- 
gether on a spot supposed {| 
to be likely to be chosen as [| 
the site of the new law- | 
courts, said that they had 
met there ‘to view the 
ground where they must 
shortly lie.” 


———_—<————_ 
It-was woman who first 
yrompted man to eat, but 
e took to drink on his { 
own account afterward. 


—_——_—_—_ a 
What is the difference <j 
between a chilly man and y 
a hot dog?—One wears a 
great-coat, and the other 
pants. 
—_———~———_ 

To Mitt-owneErs: How 
To Inorgase your Hanps 
without Extra Exrpense— 
Double your fists. V4 jf; 


——>———_ 

Poor pigs! they are doc- 

tored the wrong way round 

—killed first, and cured 
afterward. 


——————>—__——_ 
Tureves iw Camr.—We 
hear that a sentry in the 
Prussian army was recent- 
ly relieved of his watch in 
the middle of the night. 


7 
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wi, ela ey (| 
Is there any affinity be- Th TN Fran | 
tween a man who lives by 
chance and a rascal who 


lives by hazard ? 
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DELIGHTFUL FOR UNCLE TOM 


will be Ready in Five Minutes.” 
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CASTIGATION UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


CaS 
AP | 
i) 






(Who has not the “ Acquired Taste” for Children, and has just arrived, hot and tired, and very late for Dinner). 


Nepuew. “Oh, Uncle! we’ve come to Help you Dress, and Baby’s coming too, and we’ve brought the New Puppies to Show you, and Mamma says Dinner 








Harvenep Younc Cutrrit (¢o menacing Papa). “Do you mean to Say you’re goin’ to VIP me, Ole Boy?” 





Wi RNY Q 
> ny 


concluded one of his grea‘ 
efforts, thus: “A = 
speech—the best speech I 


_——>___ 
“What made you tell the 
gentleman you had three 
or four sisters and broth- 
ers, Mary, when you have 
netWhy, mother, I 
: iy, mother, I didn’ 
like him to think you = 
80 poor you could afford to 
buy none.” 





um 

From THe Farm-yarp.— 
A hen is not immortal, and 
yet her son never sets, 


jj. 

Can a man be said to 
speak feelingly when his 
oration touches his audi- 
ence? 


—@—_. 

Men born blind can’t be 
carpenters, because they 
never saw. - 


>. 
= is -_ ons which 
can always be foun 
that is fault. or 
—_—@——_. 
Murmurs oF tur Trep— 
The grumblings of a mar- 
ried couple. 


—_— sa 
A toast may be eaten or 
drunk, and is of either sex, 
according to your fancy, 
> 


Mark Twat on Curo- 
mos.—Chromos are printed 
from sixteen to twenty-six 
times, usually, according to 
the elaboration that may be 
necessary. The finest, and 
certainly the most elabo- 
rate chromo yet issued in 
this country, is one of Mr. 
Prang’s latest—the “‘ Pom- 
peian Mother’—a picture 
of an oe dressed lady 
of that damaged city, sif- 
ting in her chamber, with 
her child standing by her 


side. It uired forty-two separate printings to lete 
this dainty picture, and, of course, the artist fa to draw a 
forty-two erent stones. He remarked that he was much 


interested in it till he had drawn it about twenty-seven tin 
but toward the last he began to get tired of te he phan a 
hanker after something fresh. He says he can blindfold him- 
self now, and get di on nineteen different kinds of liquor, 
and go deaf and dumb and crazy, and stand on his head, with 
one arm in a sling and the other tied behind him, and draw 
that picture oy me through and never miss aline. Ido not 
believe it. The circumstances would be against him. 
: —_———_———_ 
A QUESTION OF THE PERIOD. 
If it be true, as Pope would have us swear, 
That beauty draws us with a single hair, 
How is it that the beauty of to-day 
Distrusts its power.so far to take such measures, 
That, not content that Nature’s gifts should sway, 
She buys unnumbered capillary treasures? 
—_——— 


It is not a very good definition of a coffin to call i 
that a man lives in when he is dead. pisses 


————>—_—— 
THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE FAMILY. 
1. The Mother-in-law, battle was won by yo 
after a sever contest. xs y young husband, 
. The t-shall-have-what-it-likes battle ended i - 
ter defeat of several sensible nurses. sida 
‘ 3. jah rip ta Seat Ag PS rate — resulted in a vic- 
ory e wife, in spite of the husband’s showing the |; 
able state of his ban ing-book. oneal 
4. The How-to-make-both-ends-meet engagement ended in the 
tradesmen having much the worst of it. 
5. The Shall-we-or-not-have-a-Christmas-ball led to the com- 
plete discomfiture of pope. 
_ 6 The Daughter-I-will-marry-young-Scapegrace battle was 
in favor of the daughter, although she temporarily ran away. 
—_—_~—_—_. i 


A lady talked the whole evening to a deaf and dumb 
and told afriend he was the most agreeable man ahe 0 wad 
met. She has since found it out, 


2 ut has not changed her 
opinion. 


—_—_——_ 
When Lot’s wife was turned to salt he took a fresh one. 
re 


Harp Work on THE Turr.—Betting can not but be a most 
fatiguing pursuit. For instance, the people who “stand to 
win,” how tired they must feel! 

—_@——. 

been sent to the store to purchase 
, forgot the name of the article, and said to the 
clerk, “‘ Jack, what do folks 
dye with 2?” 

“Die with? Why, chol- 
era sometimes,” replied 


ack. 

“Well, I believe that’s 
the name. I want three 
cents’ worth.” 


Little Maggie, havin 
some dye-stu: 


—_——_~———— 

When are some comic pa- 
pers the sharpest ?—When 
they are filed. 


CAN ANY ONE TELL US 
How a shoemaker can 
breathe his last? 
If nine tailors make a 
man, what they make him 
0 


£2 
How is it there is only 
one heaven, and three—En- 
glish, Flemish, and French 


—el 

(This is from a Cockney 
inquirer, and doesn’t mat- 
ter much.] 

Whether our pats of but- 
ter are all of Irish produc- 
tion? 

Whether a belle’s life 
shouldn’t have a wedding 
ring for its prize ring ? 

Why a law student does 
not rise directly he’s call- 


e 
Whether thereader would 
like any more of this kind 
of thing? We think not. 
——_—~>_--—- 


‘iain 


AN 


Tue First Bonr-APART 
—Eve. 


EE ca See Se 
A Ba(w)L-room— The 
nursery. 


A man passed through 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, a day 
or two ago, on his return 
to Missouri, after having 
tried to live in Minnesota. 
“Don’t like it up thar,” he 
said. ‘Have nipe months 
of winter, and-the rest of 
the time it’s confounded 
late in the fall.” 








